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SUBJECT:  Transmittal  of  Contract  Report  D-77-1 


TO:  All  Report  Recipients 


1.  The  contract  report  transmitted  herewith  represents  the  results  of  a 
study  that  was  conducted  with  applicability  to  the  entire  Dredged  Mate- 
rial Research  Program  (DMRP)  rather  than  more  typically  to  one  of  the 
four  DMRP  projects  or  one  of  the  twenty  tasks  (i.e.,  basic  objectives). 
Different  in  one  other  major  aspect  from  all  other  DMRP  research  efforts, 
the  study  reported  herein  concerned  itself  with  the  awareness  and  utili- 
zation of  research  results  rather  than  the  pursuit  of  answers  to  partic- 
ular technical  questions  or  the  development  and  testing  of  concepts. 

While  its  attention  was  inner  directed  in  that  the  DMRP  would  be  the 
principal  user  and/or  action  group  for  its  findings,  the  study  has  pro- 
duced a wealth  of  information  of  anticipated  value  to  a large  number  of 
other  Corps  of  Engineers  (CE)  and  other  agency  elements  and  of  signif- 
icance beyond  just  the  DMRP.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  published 
and  distributed  to  an  audience  equally  as  large  and  diverse  as  that  for 
any  DMRP  report  on  a specific  scientific  or  engineering  topic. 

2.  Since  early  in  the  DMRP,  there  has  been  a growing  awareness  of  the 
exceptional  requirements  of  the  program  for  both  intensive  and  extensive 
information  dissemination  and  transfer — exceptional  both  in  terms  of 
what  has  been  past  practice  for  programs  of  this  type  and  what  is  being 
demanded  under  the  present  atmosphere  of  awareness  of  problems  in  tech- 
nology transfer.  These  requirements  are  of  multiple  origin  and  perhaps 
are  attributable  primarily  to  the  generic  nature,  nationwide  scope,  and 
extremely  diverse  inultidiscip! inary  character  of  the  highly  funded 
effort.  These  and  other  factors  have  made  the  DMRP  highly  visible — 
visibility  that  coincides  with  a critical  need  on  the  part  of  CE  field 
elements  and  numerous  other  agencies  and  organizations  for  research  re- 
sults of  the  precise  type  being  pursued  by  the  DMRP. 

3.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  rapid,  widespread, 
and  effective  dissemination  of  DMRP  research  results  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  dredged  material  disposal  and  alternative  disposal 
methods,  traditional  information  dissemination  techniques  have  been 
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progressively  supplemented  with  others,  including  periodic  information 
exchange  bulletins,  interagency  briefings,  workshops,  annual  reports, 
interagency  personnel  assignments,  and  cooperative  field  projects  and 
demonstrations.  However,  lacking  was  a feedback  mechanism  whereby  the 
audience  acceptance  and  effectiveness  of  these  activities  could  be  as- 
sessed so  that  modifications  and/or  additions  could  be  made  if  needed. 
Moreover,  also  lacking  was  a baseline  or  point  of  departure  for  design- 
ing a final  program-wide  system  necessary  to  assure  the  availability  and 
use  of  the  huge  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and  data  contained  in  well 
over  100  reports  and  other  documents. 

4.  The  study  reported  herein,  accomplished  under  contract  to  Teknekron, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  designed  to  generate  both  types  of  needed 
information.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  do  far  more  than 
simply  survey  recipients  and  users  of  DMRP  information  already  dissemi- 
nated. It  required  the  design  and  implementation  of  a multifaceted  sur- 
vey that  identified  and  characterized  both  existing  and  potential  users 
(both  CE  and  non-CE) , and  that  produced  insight  into  the  nature  of  and 
variations  within  their  activities,  attitudes,  and  concerns.  Procedures 
employed  and  results  obtained  in  the  survey  are  presented  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  report  and  in  detailed  tabular  form  in  the  second  volume. 

5.  Specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  presented  in  the  report 
pertain  to  three  aspects  of  the  overall  problem.  Those  that  relate  to 
information  dissemination  and  information  transfer  (see  report  for  a 
definition  and  discussion  of  these  terms)  can  be  and  are  being  evaluated 
for  implementation  by  the  DMRP.  In  some  cases,  act  ions  already  have 
been  initiated  to  put  recommendations  into  effect..  Those  that  relate  to 
technology  transfer  cannot  be  implemented  solely  by  Lhe  DMRP  since  tech- 
nology transfer  involves  actions  on  the  part  of  the  users  as  well  as  the 
supplier.  The  DMRP  intends  to  implement  those  actions  that  will  serve 
to  provide  or  support  essential  motivation;  however,  complementary  ac- 
tions elsewhere  within  the  Corps  are  necessary.  Significant  information 
of  value  in  deciding  on  the  precise  nature  of  these  complementary  ac- 
tions at  various  levels  is  contained  within  this  report. 
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Surveys  of  both  District  and  non-Corps  DMRP  audiences  were  conducted  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  current  information  dissemination  by  the 
Program.  These  surveys  also  provided  the  basis  for  defining  the  requirements 
of  an  integrated  DMRP  technology  transfer  system  specifically  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  District  audience.  Awareness  of  the  DMRP  among  District  personnel 
under  recall  assist  conditions  is  about  86  , but  actual  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nical structure  of  the  Program  is  far  less  common.  Only  a (Continued) 
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20.  ABSTRACT  (Continued) 

^ minority  of  the  District  personnel  is  inclined  to  optional  job  related  reading, 

so  that  the  DMRP  reports  are  not  optimal  as  information  transfer  media. 
Furthermore,  the  Program  is  perceived  as  generically  oriented  and  the  applica- 
bility of  its  outputs  to  specific  projects  is  often  not  obvious.  The  study 
findings  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  a DMRP  information  transfer  system  which 
will:  (a)  facilitate  the  correlation  of  applicable  Program-generated  informa- 

tion to  project  requirements  and  (b)  present  this  information  in  a systematic 
and  topically  organized  format. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  effectiveness  of  information  dissemination  by  the  Dredged 
Material  Research  Program  (DMRP)  to  both  Corps  District  and  non-Corps 
audiences  was  evaluated  through  three  surveys  as  follows: 

1 . Self-administered  questionnaire  surveys  were  conducted 
at  12  Districts  representing  coastal,  inland  and  other 
generic  categories  of  dredging  locale.  The  survey  sample, 
of  over  900,  included  personnel  of  GS-9  or  higher  Civil 
Service  rating  and  military  ranks  of  1 LT  and  above. 

This  sample  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  those  organiza- 
tional affiliations  (division  and  branch)  that  suggested 
involvement  in  dredging  operations.  Of  the  total  sample, 

336  were  found  to  be  dredging-assigned.  The  survey 
focused  primarily  on  (a)  the  characterization  of  the 
respondents  in  terms  of  classification,  their  use  of 
informational  materials  and  sources  and  their  job-related 
attitudes,  and  (b)  respondent  perceptions  of  work  climate 
factors  which  do  or  may  influence  District  receptivity 
to  new  information  and  technology. 

2.  Personal  interview  surveys  were  performed  at  6 of  the 
above  12  Districts,  with  the  samples  drawn  from  those 
who  had  originally  participated  in  the  self-administered 
questionnaire  survey.  Of  134  interviewees,  about  75% 
were  assigned  to  dredging  operations  and  the  balance  to 
environmental  inventory  and  assessment.  The  interviews 
dealt  principally  with  dredging  related  topics  and 

with  the  participants'  assessments  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin, 
reports  and  program  objectives. 

3.  Telephone  interviews  with  non-Corps  recipients  of  the 
DMRP  Bulletin  were  conducted  nation-wide  with  100  indi- 
viduals, most  of  whom  were  officials  of  environmental 
agencies  at  all  governmental  levels.  The  topical  areas 
addressed  in  these  interviews  related  chiefly  to  the 
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respondents'  environmental  interests,  their  evaluations 
of  the  DMRP  Bulletin  and  their  familiarity  with  the 
DMRP  reports. 

The  major  conclusions  of  this  study  are: 

1.  Information  dissemination  by  the  DMRP  to  Corps  Districts 
is,  at  present,  based  largely  on  the  distribution  of 
printed  materials,  i.e.,  information  exchange  bulletins 
and  reports.  This  method  is  suitable  for  those  Corps 
personnel  who  are  inclined  toward  optional  job-related 
reading.  However,  these  individuals  probably  constitute 
no  more  than  25%  of  the  total  DMRP  audience. 

2.  A substantial  percentage  of  the  District  personnel 
favors  interpersonal  modes  of  learning.  This  finding 
is  consistent  with  other  survey  results  and  suggests 
that  the  supplementation  of  printed  technical  materials 
with  verbal  tutorial  methods,  particularly  those 
permitting  the  free  interchange  of  question  and  answer, 
would  significantly  augment  information  transfer  within 
the  Districts. 

3.  About  86%  of  the  personal  interview  survey  respondents 
exhibited  awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  DMRP  under 
conditions  of  assisted  recall.  In  the  case  of  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  self-administered  questionnaire  (SA) 
survey,  in  which  recall  assist  was  not  employed,  the 
incidence  of  awareness  of  the  Program  was  approximately 
28%.  It  was  found  that  SA  aware  respondents  were,  on 
the  whole,  more  inner-directed  than  the  unaware. 
(Inner-directed  individuals  tend  to  be  less  interperson- 
ally  reliant  in  their  work  relationships  than  "other 
directed"  individuals.) 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  scope  and  content  of  the  DMRP  and  its 
information  Bulletin  is  considerably  less  frequent  than 
the  mere  awareness  of  these. 
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5.  Most  dredging-assigned  personnel  are  not  comprehensive 
in  their  dredging  interests.  They  tend  to  focus  on 
specific  areas  of  direct  concern  to  them.  Their  reading 
of  dredging  related  materials  is,  accordingly,  often 
quite  selective. 

6.  The  inherent  work-related  attitudes  of  the  District 
personnel  are  good  and  offer  the  potential  for  high 
quality  job  performance.  However,  the  Districts  are 
not  generally  perceived  as  providing  climates  that 
encourage  either  receptivity  to  new  and  original  ideas 
from  without  or  the  freedom  to  experiment  within.  The 
survey  findings  show  that  a high  level  of  innovative 
capability  exists  among  the  District  personnel,  but 
this  appears  to  be  more  frequently  exercised  in  conse- 
quence of  individual  initiative  than  in  the  context  of 
organized  institutional  support. 

7.  The  areas  of  principal  dissatisfaction  of  the  District 
personnel  relate  to  their  perceived  scarcity  of  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  and  advancement.  Further,  they 
believe  that  dependability  on  the  job  and  cooperation 
with  others  are  regarded  by  the  District  divisions  as 
more  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  awarding 
promotions  than  is  contribution  to  knowledge.  These 
findings  do  not  imply  an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive 
either  to  receptivity  to  disseminated  information  or  to 
internal  technical  innovation. 

8.  More  than  one-half  of  the  participants  in  the  personal 
interview  survey  regard  the  topical  areas  treated  in 

the  DMRP  reports  as  relevant  to  their  informational  needs. 
However,  although  about  41%  of  these  participants  had 
known  of  at  least  one  report  title  prior  to  the  survey, 
somewhat  fewer  than  22%  had  actually  scanned  or  read 
more  than  one  report. 
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9.  The  OMRP  reports,  while  obviously  required  outputs, 
are  not  considered  in  themselves  to  represent  the 
optimal  format  for  the  dissemination  and  transfer  of 
the  Program's  research  findings  and  developed  metho- 
dologies to  the  District  personnel.  This  assessment 
is  based  on  several  considerations,  including: 

a)  The  DMRP  is,  on  the  whole,  generically  oriented 
and  the  relevance  of  its  research  results  to 
informational  needs  associated  with  specific  projects 
is  frequently  not  obvious  to  its  audience. 

b)  Each  report  deals,  of  necessity,  with  a particular 
investigative  study.  However,  information  relevant 
to  a given  topical  area  may  appear  in  several  differ- 
ent reports.  Augmenting  this  retrieval  problem  is 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  reports  to  be 
published  by  the  DMRP  on  completion  of  its  Program 

is  expected  to  exceed  150.  These  factors  are  likely 
to  discourage  routine  and  frequent  use  of  these 
documents,  except  by  highly  motivated  personnel. 

c)  District  personnel  vary  considerably  with  respect 
to  their  knowledge  of  dredging  operations  and  the 
extent  of  their  technical  training  and  experience. 
Some  of  them  are  likely  to  experience  difficulty 

in  assimilating  and  applying  report  information  whose 
level  of  presentation  is  relatively  sophisticated. 

10.  Most  dredging-assigned  personnel  have  only  a fragmentary 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  dredging  operations. 

This  is  partly  because  of  their  tendency,  as  mentioned, 
to  focus  on  areas  of  special  interest  and  partly  because 
of  a relatively  high  turnover  rate  among  them  of  20% 
per  6-months.  There  is,  accordingly,  a need,  which 
many  of  these  personnel  have  expressed,  for  a compre- 
hensive and  simply  written  dredging  primer  which  would 
provide  a systematic  overview  of  the  subject.  A broad 
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elementary  presentation  of  this  type  would  also  serve 
as  a basis  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  more 
specialized  DMRP  outputs. 

11.  The  DMRP  Bulletin  is  being  disseminated  to  an  appropriate 
non-Corps  audience  whose  environmental  interests  are 
primarily  water-quality  oriented.  These  recipients 
place  a relatively  high  value  on  the  publication  and 
secondary  dissemination  to  other  readers  (by  pass  along) 
is  considerable.  Non-Corps  Bulletin  recipients  exhibit 
a somewhat  greater  incidence  of  familiarity  with  its 
topical  content  than  do  the  District  readers.  However, 
many  of  these  recipients  are  on  the  Bulletin  mailing 


lists  at  their  own  requests,  so  that  their  interest 
in  the  publication  is  presumably  high.  Also,  their 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  DMRP  reports  is,  on 
a percentage  basis,  more  widespread  than  within  the 
Districts.  However,  their  actual  knowledge  of  the 
technical  areas  the  reports  deal  with  is  often  vaque 
and  inexact. 

A broad  system  approach  to  the  optimization  of  information 
transfer  is  recommended.  This  approach  addresses  the  Districts  as 
audiences  as  well  as  the  DMRP  information  disseminated  to  them  and, 
for  this  reason,  transcends  the  scope  of  the  Program  in  certain  areas 
appropriate  for  consideration  by  the  Corps  as  a whole.  The  suggested 
overall  approach  incorporates  three  key  recommendations  as  follows: 

1 ) Enhancement  of  District  Self-Motivation 

There  should  be  a common  center  established  within  the 
OCE  for  the  receipt  and  subsequent  diffusion  of  District- 
developed  technology,  including  innovative  applications 
of  DMRP  findings.  This  would  assure  District  personnel 
that  awareness  of  their  more  noteworthy  technical  accom- 
plishments would  be  disseminated  throughout  the  Corps. 


2 ) Self-Perpetuation  of  DMRP- Developed  Technology 
Qualified  District  teams,  to  be  initially  trained  by 
the  DMRP  staff,  should  be  established  within  the 
Districts  as  disseminative  centers  for  providing 
required  guidance  in  the  application  of  DMRP  technology. 
The  high  turnover  rate  of  dredging-assigned  personnel, 
indicated  earlier,  virtually  dictates  the  requirement 
for  the  perpetuation  of  DMRP  information  transfer  within 
the  Districts  to  assure  the  application  and  further 
development  of  Program-generated  technology  over  the 
long  term.  Inasmuch  as  the  DMRP  will  terminate  in 
March  1978,  support  from  its  staff  cannot  be  relied  on 
indefinitely. 

3 ) Implementation  of  DMRP  Information  Transfer  Mechanism 
Independently  of  any  measures  which  may  be  adopted  for 
the  enhancement  and  stabilization  of  the  information 

'ansfer  process  within  the  Districts,  there  is  a need 
for  a DMRP  information  transfer  mechanism  that  will 
both  correlate  Program-developed  technology  with  local 
District  project  requirements  and  present  DMRP  technical 
material  in  an  organized  and  readily  assimilable  form 
without  sacrifice  of  its  pertinent  informational 
content.  This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  study 
conclusions  to  the  effect  that  the  DMRP  reports  are 
not  optimal  technology  transfer  media  and  that  the 
applicability  of  generic  Program  outputs  to  project 
specific  needs  is  often  not  evident. 

In  addition  to  suggested  system  approaches,  major  specific  recommendations 
are: 

1)  The  reports  should  contain  summaries  of  the  DMRP 

technical  organization  for  the  orientation  of  readers 
who  are  only  partially  familiar  with  the  Program,  as 
well  as  titles  of  any  other  reports  that  are  topically 
related . 
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2) 


The  DMRP  technical  structure  should  be  periodically 
recapitula-ted  in  the  Bulletin. 

3)  Bulletin  distribution  to  the  Districts  should  be  more 
effectively  targeted  by  supplying  request  forms  to 
the  personnel . 

4)  The  Bulletin  non-Corps  mailing  list  should  be  periodi- 
cally corrected  and  updated. 

5)  Recent  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statements  on  dredging 
projects  should  be  scanned  for  the  names  of  concerned 
commentators  who  may  now  be  unaware  of  the  DMRP,  but 
who  might  be  interested  in  receiving  the  Bulletin. 

6)  A comprehensive  primer  on  dredging  and  dredgi ng-related 
operations  should  be  prepared  for  distribution  to  the 
Districts.  (This  is  not  a responsibility  of  the 

DMRP,  but  is  offered  as  a suggestion  to  the  Corps  in 
toto. ) 
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PREFACE 


The  study  described  in  this  report,  entitled  "Design  Requirements 
of  an  Information  Dissemination  and  Technology  Transfer  System  for  the 
Dredged  Material  Research  Program,"  was  conducted  by  Teknekron,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C., during  the  period  April  1975  to  November  1976.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station 
(WES),  Environmental  Effects  Laboratory  (EEL),  under  the  Dredged  Material 
Research  Program  (DMRP).  The  investigation  was  performed  under  Contract 
No.  DAGW  3Q  76  « 006  |A C W 3?'  75*-  c - oo  73. 

In  this  study,  the  survey  method  was  employed  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  current  DMRP  information  dissemination  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Corps  Districts,  and  to  identify  the  requirements  of  a technology  transfer 
system  which  would  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  DMRP  audience. 

The  invaluable  assistance  of  the  many  Corps  personnel  representing  WES, 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Districts,  whose  cooperation  made  this 
study  possible,  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Messrs.  David  M.  Speaker  and  William  H.  Weisgerber,  Teknekron,  Inc., 
directed  the  investigation  and  prepared  this  report.  The  Contracting 
Officer's  Representative  for  WES  was  Dr.  Roger  T.  Saucier,  EEL, and  the 
program  was  performed  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Harrison, 
Chief,  EEL.  The  Directors  of  WES  during  the  contract  period  were  COL  G.  H. 
Hilt,  CE,  and  COL  J.  L.  Cannon,  CE.  Technical  Director  was  Mr.  F.  R. 

Brown. 
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DESIGN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AN  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  SYSTEM  FOR  THE 
DREDGED  MATERIAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

PART  I:  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  describes  a study  whose  principal  objective  was 
the  characterization  of  an  information  and  technology  transfer  system 
that  would  best  serve  the  needs  of  users  of  the  investigative  results, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  developed  by  the  Dredged  Material 
Program  (DMRP)  through  its  constituent  project  efforts.  Other  important 
objectives  included  (a)  an  assessment  of  the  degree  of  diffusion, 
within  Corps  Districts,  of  awareness  of  the  DMRP  and  an  understanding  of 
its  goals  and  purposes  (as  derived,  in  part,  from  currently  distributed 
informational  materials)  and  (b)  a determination  of  how  these  materials 
are  perceived  and  evaluated  by  both  Corps  District  personnel  and  non- 
Corps  recipients,  in  terms  of  their  interest,  usefulness,  and  other 
pertinent  considerations.  All  data  and  information  produced  during 
this  study  were  derived  from  surveys. 

As  can  be  inferred  from  its  character,  this  investigation 
related  to  the  DMRP  as  a whole,  rather  than  to  any  specific  aspects 
of  its  technical  activities.  For  this  reason,  it  is  probable  that  the 
structure  of  the  study  and  its  methodologies  and  findings  will  be 
most  meaningful  if  presented  in  relation  to  the  DMRP's  overall  role  and 
objectives,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  readers  whose  familiarity 
with  these  may  be  limited.  Accordingly,  the  immediately  following 
discussion  provides  a summary  account  of  the  DMRP,  in  the  light  of 
which  this  study  and  its  findings  will  then  be  described. 

Background 

On  even  a cursory  review  of  the  programmatic  responsibilities 
of  the  Civil  Works  Directorate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
it  will  be  evident  that  these  are  all  concerned  with  water-related 
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projects.  Categories  of  Corps  civil  works  activities  include  basin 
planning,  flood  control,  shore  protection,  and,  of  direct  pertinenc* 
here,  navigation  channel  and  harbor  dredging.  The  magntude  of  new 
work  and  maintenance  dredqing  operations  is,  collectively,  enormous, 
with  estimates  of  curently  dredqed  annual  volumes  exceedino  35C,OOC/)f)C 
cubic  yards.  The  problem  of  disposal  of  sucn  vast  quantities  of  drenge 
material,  which  was  often  difficult  in  the  past  because  of  technology  t 
and/or  economic  considerations,  has,  in  recen:  yc-ars,  become  increas- 
ingly severe  as  the  result  of  environmental  concerns  which  have  led  : 
the  imposition  of  additional  constraints  on  disposal  operations 

As  the  OMRP  pointed  out  in  its  Second  Annual  Report,  dated  Januar 

« 

1975,  the  criterion  of  prospective  environmental  imDact  mav  at 
times  outweigh  economic  factors  in  influencing  the  selection  of 
dredged  material  disposal  methods  and  the  location  of  disposal  sites 
Major  generic  categories  of  adverse  environmental  impact 
freauently  adduced  in  connection  with  dredqinq  per  se,  as  well  as  with 
dredged  material  disposal,  include  such  effects  as  degradation  of  water 
quality,  damage  to  biota,  and  the  degradation  of  local  aesthetic  values. 
It  was,  of  course,  always  obvious  that  consequences  of  these  kinds 
can  and  do  occur  as  the  result  of  dredging  and  related  operations 
What  seems  equally  clear,  at  least  in  retrospect,  was  the  past  lack  of 
a scientifically  based  methodology  permitting  (a)  the  predictive  identi- 
fication and  quantification  of  environmental  impacts  of  these  operations 
and  (b)  the  identification,  evaluation,  and  selection  of  those  alter- 
native disposal  approaches  that,  for  different  settings  and  situations, 
would  mitigate  their  severity.  For  the  most  part,  site-specific 
experience  has  been  only  marginally  contributory  to  the  development  of 
generally  applicable  predictive  mechanisms  for  impact  assessment.  An 
important  consequence  of  the  lack  of  such  mechanisms  has  been  that  the 
intensity  of  public  apprehension  triggered  by  proposed  dredging  and 
disposal  operations  frequently  exceeded  the  level  justified  by  actual 
consequences. 
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History  of  the  DMRP 


Congressional  recognition  of,  and  responsiveness  to,  the 
considerations  summarized  above,  coupled  with  a realization  that  the 
severity  of  the  problem  was  more  likely  to  grow  with  time  than  to 
diminish,  resulted  in  the  authorization  of  a comprehensive  dredged 
material  study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Corps.  This  investigation  was 
formulated  as  a four-phase  program  as  follows: 

Phase  I Problem  Identification  and  Assessment 

Phase  II  Research  Program  Development 

Phase  III  Research  Program  Execution 

Phase  IV  Prototype  Tests  and  Applications  of  Results 

The  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  Phases  I and  II 
was  assigned  by  the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES)  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
This  portion  of  the  program,  which  was  conducted  by  members  of  the  WES 
in-house  staff,  resulted  in  a report  issued  November  1972,  entitled 
"Disposal  of  Dredge  Spoil:  Problem  Identification  and  Assessment  and 

Research  Program  Development,"  M.B.  Boyd  et  al.  The  findings  and 
recommendations  presented  in  this  report  contributed  substantially  to 
the  shaping  of  the  Phase  III  effort  which  was  formally  established  as 
the  Dredged  Material  Research  Program  within  WES.  The  DMRP  was  initiated 
March  1973  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  March  1978  at  a total 
cost  of  about  $30,000,000.  During  the  first  sixteen  months  of  its 
history,  the  DMRP  was  administered  through  the  Office  of  Dredged 
Material  Research  (ODMR).  In  July  1974  the  ODMR  was  combined  with 
the  Office  for  Environmental  Studies  to  form  a new  WES  entity,  the 
Envi ronmental  Effects  Laboratory  (EEL),  within  which  the  DMRP  has 
since  been  managed.  Neither  the  conceptual  orientation  of  the  DMRP, 
its  management  at  the  project  level,  nor  its  objectives  were  modified 
by  the  administrative  change. 
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Technical  Structure 


In  tern1'  of  its  technical  design,  the  DMRP  was  originally 
organized  on  the  basis  of  even  research  areas,  each  including  several 
research  tasks.  Each  * k,  in  turn,  consisted  of  a number  of  work 
units,  or  specific  research  studies,  conducted  either  by  WES  directly 
or  through  contracts  with  other  organizations.  As  the  Program  evolved, 
its  organizational  structure  was  somewhat  simplified,  partly  through 
the  consolidation  of  the  initial  seven  research  areas  into  four  research 
projects  and  partly  through  a reduction  in  the  number  of  research  tasks 
(accompanied  by  a corresponding  broadening  of  task  scopes).  These 
modifications,  instituted  primarily  in  the  interests  of  administrative 
efficiency,  did  not  materially  affect  the  technical  content  of  the  DMRP. 
As  it  is  now  structured  (since  August  1,  1975),  the  four  research 
projects  are: 

1)  Environmental  Impacts  and  Criteria  Development 

2)  Habitat  Development 

3)  Disposal  Operations 

4)  Productive  Uses 

These  research  projects  can  be  categorized  in  several 
different  ways.  In  general  terms,  the  majority  of  the  tasks  falling 
under  the  first  project  are  largely  addressed  to  the  acquisition  of 
information  and  data  relating  both  to  environmental  effects  of  dredged 
material  disposal  and  to  contained  pollutants,  as  these  may  vary  at 
different  dredging  locations.  For  example,  defined  task  objectives 
within  this  project  group,  as  presented  by  the  DMRP,  include  "develop 
techniques  for  determining  the  spatial  and  temporal  distribution 
of  dredged  material  discharged  into  various  hydrologic  regimes," 
"determine  on  a regional  basis  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  on 
aquatic  organisms  due  to  dredging  and  disposal  operations,"  and 
"develop  techniques  for  determining  pollutional  properties  of  various 
dredged  material  types  on  a regional  basis." 

Task  objectives  pursued  under  the  other  three  research 
projects  are  essentially  different  in  character  in  that  they  are 
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largely  concerned  with  the  investigation  or  development,  as  well 
as  with  the  evaluation,  of  a wide  variety  of  alternative  disposal  tech- 
nigues  and  methodologies.  Conceptually,  these  three  projects  may  be 
subcategorized  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "utility  values" 
associated  with  the  types  of  disposal  methods  they  address. 

The  research  tasks  under  the  Disposal  Operations  Project 
relate  to  a large  extent  (though  not  entirely)  to  the  concept  of  dis- 
posal of  dredged  material  in  more  efficient  and  environmentally 
compatible  ways,  but  within  the  context  of  disposal  for  disposal's 
sake,  as  opposed  to  that  of  useful  applications.  Specific  task  objec- 
tives within  this  project  are,  accordingly,  oriented  to  the  development 
of  new  or  improved  methods  for  the  design  and  operation  of  dredged 
material  containment  areas,  for  the  densification  (through  dewatering) 
of  dredged  material  in  order  to  extend  the  useful  life  of  these  areas, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  contaminated  dredged  material  in  order  to 
mitigate  its  pollutant  properties. 

The  Habitat  Development  Project  can  be  viewed  as  higher  in 
utility  value,  though  this  value  obviously  applies  more  directly  to 
biota  than  to  man.  The  concept  on  which  this  project  is  based  is  evident 
from  its  title  and  is  explicitly  reflected  in  its  research  task 
objectives,  which  include  "evaluation  and  testing  of  environmental , 
economic,  and  engineering  feasibility  of  using  dredged  material  as  a 
substrate  for  aquatic  habitat  development"  and  "investigation,  evalua- 
tion, and  testing  of  methodologies  for  habitat  creation  and  management 
of  dredged  material  islands." 

The  research  task  objectives  addressed  under  the  Productive 
Uses  Project  are  directed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  dredged  material  applications  intended  to  serve  socially 
and/or  economically  beneficial  purposes  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  represent  the  highest  "utility  value"  of  the  three  disposal  projects. 
Typical  of  these  objectives  are  "evaluation  of  the  use  of  dredged 
material  for  the  development,  enhancement,  or  restoration  of  land  for 
agricultural  and  other  uses"  and  "investigation  of  technical  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  manufacture  of  marketable  products." 
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The  categorization  of  the  disposal-oriented  research  pro- 
jects on  the  basis  of  "utility  value"  provides  a perspective  on  the 
DMRP's  technical  structure,  which  highlights  the  relatively  large 
share  of  program  effort  addressed  to  the  investigation  and  development 
of  beneficial  or  productive  uses  of  dredged  material.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, intended  to  imply  that  any  specific  disposal  approaches  are 
consistently  favored  regardless  of  circumstances,  because  no  single 
disposal  alternative,  or  even  a related  group  of  alternatives,  will 
be  practicable  under  all  dredging  conditions  and  in  all  dredging 
locales.  Rather,  it  is  a prime  objective  of  the  DMRP  to  develop  a 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  realistic  and  feasible  disposal  options, 
together  with  adequate  methodologies  and  expository  guidelines  for 
their  implementation,  to  permit  the  selection,  for  detailed  considera- 
tion, of  those  alternatives  identified  as  most  appropriate  and  practi- 
cable within  the  contexts  and  associated  constraints  of  particular 
dredging  situations.  This  objective  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
previously  cited  WES  report  (on  Phases  I and  II)  as  follows:  "(the) 

central  theme  of  research  is  to  give  the  District  Engineer  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  technically  satisfactory,  environmentally  compatible 
and  economically  feasible,  disposal  procedures.  . . not  just  ideas 
but  working  systems." 

Phase  IV  (Prototype  Tests  and  Application  of  Results) 
of  the  dredged  material  study  is,  as  planned  when  the  study  was  origin- 
ally formulated,  being  conducted  concurrently  with  the  more  exploratory 
research  tasks  of  the  DMRP,  as  sufficient  investigative  work  is 
completed  within  specific  technical  areas  to  provide  experiential  and 
conceptual  frameworks  for  the  design  of  the  field  tests.  This  phase 
is,  as  the  WES  report  states,  ".  . .concerned  with  field  trials  of 
new  or  improved  spoil  (i.e.,  dredged  material)  disposal  techniques 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  eliminating  specific  spoil  disposal 
problems."  A characteristic  example  of  on-going  Phase  IV  projects 
is  the  long-term  field  testing  of  marshes  created  by  dredged  material 
deposition  in  order  to  evaluate  their  developmental  patterns  and 
stability,  as  well  as  their  functional  effectiveness  as  wildlife  habitats. 
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DMRP  Orientation 


As  is  suggested  by  the  foregoing  summary  description  of 
the  DMRP,  the  basic  orientation  of  the  program  tends  to  be  generic 
rather  than  case  specific.  That  is,  its  constituent  research 
studies  address,  for  the  most  part,  (a)  the  development  of  general 
principles  through  which  the  environmental  effects  of  dredging  and 
disposal  operations  may  be  predictively  estimated  for  various  types 
of  project  settings  and  ci rcumstances  and  through  which  adverse 
environmental  impacts  may  be  controlled  or  mitigated  and  (b)  the 
formulation,  as  already  mentioned,  of  a broad  array  of  disposal 
alternatives. 

Although  some  demonstration  projects  are  being  conducted 
cooperatively  with  Corps  Districts  and  although  DMRP  staff  personnel 
provide  assistance  to  District  personnel  with  respect  to  planning  and 
other  aspects  of  specific  dredging  projects,  the  DMRP  does  not  consider 
that  its  primary  mission,  in  the  programmatic  sense,  is  or  should 
be  that  of  local  problem  solving  as  opposed  to  more  general  and  per- 
vasive goals.  This  view  is  consistent  with  its  Congressional  mandate 
[Section  1 23 ( i ) of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611)]  which  authorizes  ".  . .a  comprehensive  program  of  research, 
study  and  experimentation  relating  to  dredged  spoil."  (emphasis  ours) 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  DMRP  position, 
though  arguably  justifiable  on  legislative  grounds  and  on  the  basis 
of  maximization  of  long-term  program  benefits,  may  engender  some 
sense  of  impatience  within  Districts  faced  with  prospective  dredged 
material  disposal  problems  of  clear  severity  but  uncertain  resolution. 

DMRP  Information  Dissemination  Modes 

During  its  history,  the  DMRP  has  consistently  maintained 
and  implemented  a policy  of  open  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  the  program  in  terms  of  its  objectives,  organization  and  organiza- 
tional changes,  project  activities,  research  findings,  work  unit 
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budgets,  and  staffing.  This  information  is  addressed  to  various  groups 
and  individuals  whose  activities  or  interests  relate  directly  or  in- 
directly to  dredging  and  associated  activities,  including  both  technial 
operations  and  their  environmental  implications.  The  principal  segments 
of  this  audience,  other  than  individuals,  are: 

• Corp  elements 

• Other  Federal  agencies 

• State,  regional,  and  local  agencies 

• The  dredging  industry 

• Environmental  organizations 

t The  scientific  community 

The  DMRP  employs  various  modes  of  information  dissemination 
that  can  be  conveniently  grouped  into  two  categories:  interpersonal  and 
distribution  of  printed  materials. 

1.  Interpersonal . Information  dissemination  activities 
falling  within  this  group  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  participation  in  conferences  and  meetings,  inter- 
agency briefings,  and  direct  contacts  with  Corps 
District  personnel . 

2.  Distribution  of  printed  materials.  The  major  informa- 
tional documents  published  by  the  DMRP  for  external 
distribution  are  annual  reports,  information  ex- 
change bulletins,  and  work  unit  reports. 

a.  DMRP  annual  reports,  of  which  three  have  been  issued 
to  date,  present  summaries  of  program  accomplish- 
ments for  the  period  reported,  the  status  of  the 
program  at  work  unit  level,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation, such  as  the  DMRP  technical  structure  and 
staff  organization,  a listing  of  published  reports, 
and  an  identification  of  both  outside  contractors 
and  WES  elements  whose  efforts  contributed  to  the 
program.  The  annual  reports  also  contain  suf- 
ficient introductory  background  information  to  pro- 
vide readers  unfamiliar  with  the  DMRP  with  an 
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overview  of  the  program. 

DMRP  information  exchange  bulletins  are  issued  at 
approximately  monthly  intervals  and  distributed  to 
an  audience,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Corps, 
which  now  numbers  about  2,000.  The  main  purposes  of 
these  bulletins  are  to  provide  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  current  DMRP  activities,  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  new  work  units  being  initiated  and  to 
describe  any  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  the 
technical  or  organizational  structure  of  the  program. 
The  bulletins  also  contain  timely  information  on 
dredging-related  activities  other  than  those  directly 
pertinent  to  the  DMRP,  such  as  announcements  of 
national  and  international  conferences  and  of  books 
and  other  publications  of  interest  to  the  readership. 
Work  unit  reports  describe  studies  conducted  under 
the  DMRP  project  elements.  The  investigative  work 
performed  in  the  attainment  of  each  work  unit  ob- 
jective is  detailed  in  a separate  technical  report 
prepared  by  the  project  research  staff.  Typically, 
these  reports  describe  the  methodologies  employed 
and  present  the  study  findings  and  the  conclusions 
derived  from  them.  Work  unit  reports  on  projects 
conducted  by  contractors  are  identified  as  "con- 
tract reports."  Reports  generated  by  WES  elements 
are  called  "technical  reports."  The  general  report 
formats,  for  both  categories,  are  essentially  simi- 
lar. Publication  runs  of  individual  DMRP  reports 
are  typically  in  the  range  of  500-750,  with  un- 
limited additional  copies  made  available  from  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  (U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce)  after  exhaustion  of  the 
initial  supply.  As  is  true  of  the  bulletins,  work 
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unit  reports  are  routinely  distributed  to  both  Corps 
and  non-Corps  recipients.  As  of  June  1976,  over  20 
separate  reports  were  issued.  As  more  work  units 
are  completed,  this  number  will  grow  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  to  be  generated  by  the  DMRP 
will  be  nearly  150. 

d.  In  addition  to  annual  reports,  information  exchange 
bulletins,  and  work  unit  reports,  the  DMRP  also  dis- 
tributes "miscellaneous  papers."  These  papers  com- 
prise various  informational  issuances  that  do  not 
fall  into  a rigidly  definable  category.  Some,  for 
example,  are  techical  discussions  of  specific 
topics  pertinent  to  the  program  that  had  been 
delivered  at  meetings  or  conferences.  Others  con- 
tain textual  material  and  reproductions  of  slides 
presented  at  DMRP  inter-agency  briefings.  Mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  the  second  category  are  typi- 
cally broad  and  comprehensive  in  their  scope, 
rather  than  technically  intensive. 

The  phases  of  this  study  which  were  directed  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  current  DMRP  information  dissemination 
mechanisms  focused,  in  this  context,  on  the  program's  information  ex- 
change bulletins  and  work  unit  reports.  This  emphasis  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  these  issuances  are  the  most  important  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed documents  through  which  DMRP  information  is  transmitted  to  both 
Corps  and  non-Corps  audiences.  In  general  terms,  the  information  ex- 
change bulletins  may  be  thought  of  as  telling  their  recipients  what  the 
program  is  doing  and  how  it  is  doing  it;  the  reports  detail  the  results 
of  the  individual  DMRP  research  studies. 

Conceptual  Basis  of  the  Study 

The  major  premise  underlying  the  DMRP  effort  is,  obviously, 
that  the  program  products  (i.e.,  the  technical  information  and  methodol- 
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ogies  it  generates)  will,  through  their  application  in  the  field,  sub- 
stantively and  favorably  influence  the  design,  implementation,  and  con- 
sequences of  dredging  operations  in  ways  previously  identified  in  this 
discussion.  This  premise,  if  viewed  as  an  objective,  is  the  rationale 
for  the  DMRP's  existence.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  in  addition  to 
their  direct  support  of  the  central  program  goal,  DMRP  outputs  will  also 
generate  secondary  benefits.  For  example,  technical  findings  resulting 
from  water-quality  related  studies  or  from  the  investigation  of  the 
stability  of  wildlife  habitats  created  from  dredged  material  should 
prove  useful  to  Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies  whose  concerns  relate 
to  such  areas.  Also,  much  DMRP-generated  information  and  data  are  of 
direct  interest  to  academic  and  other  scientific  communities,  even 
though  this  interest  may  not  extend  to  practical  dredging  operations  as 
such.  Although  the  Corps  Districts  are  the  DMRP's  primary  audience,  the 
program's  information  dissemination  efforts  are  also  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  other  agencies  and  organizations. 

Definition  of  Terms 


The  terms  "information  dissemination,"  "information  transfer", 
and  "technology  transfer"  are  in  common  use,  but  often  employed  in  some- 
what different  senses  by  different  individuals.  Since  these  terms  will 
appear  frequently  throughout  this  report,  it  is  desirable,  at  this  point, 
to  specify  the  exact  meanings  that  will  be  consistently  associated  with 
them  in  the  context  of  the  following  discussions.  (Also,  the  word 
"information"  itself  alludes  principally  to  printed  or  published  ma- 
terials, unless  otherwise  indicated,  because  this  study,  as  already 
stated,  dealt  with  DMRP  bulletins  and  reports  as  the  program's  primary 
disseminati ve  mechanisms). 

The  transfer  of  information,  as  a process,  inherently  sug- 
gests the  concept  of  a sender/receiver  relationship.  It  is  important 
to  recognize,  however,  that  the  sending  function  in  itself,  i.e.,  in- 
formation transmission  or  dissemination,  while  implying  su>  h a 
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relationship,  does  not  necessarily  ensure  either  its  existence  or 
future  occurrence.  Therefore,  by  "information  dissemination"  is  meant 
only  the  transmission  or  distribution  of  information  by  a "sender"  to 
points  where  intended  "receivers"  are  believed  or  known  to  be  present  or 
accessible.  Although  the  purpose  of  information  dissemination  is,  of 
course,  information  transfer,  the  only  reliably  predictable  result  of 
the  process,  provided  that  it  has  been  effectively  conducted,  is  the 
avai labi 1 ity  of  the  information  at  desired  locations.  Information 
transfer,  in  the  strict  sense  meant  here,  occurs  only  when  a receiver 
has  read  and  understood  whatever  has  been  disseminated  by  the  sender. 
Thus,  information  dissemination  is  necessary  to,  but  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee,  the  transfer  of  the  information  to  its  intended  audience. 
Recipient  responsiveness  ( i . e . , acquisition  and  understanding  of  the 
information)  is  also  essential  to  the  process. 

Technology  transfer  is  considered  here  as  a special  case  of 
information  transfer,  which  itself  is  a more  general  concept.  "Tech- 
nology transfer"  means  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  training,  or 
other  required  capability  by  A (who  may  be  an  individual  or  a group) 
from  a source  B,  which  will  then  enable  A to  successfully  employ  a pre- 
viously unfamiliar  procedure,  method,  or  technique.  (It  is  immaterial 
whether  B is  the  innovator  of  the  transferred  methodology  or  occupies  an 
intermediate  tutorial  position  between  the  innovator  and  A.  It  is  also 
irnnaterial  whether  the  transferred  methodology  is,  in  itself,  new  or  al- 
ready well  established.  The  key  point  is  that  it  is  new,  in  the  sense  of 
being  unfamiliar,  to  the  recipient).  In  general,  technology  transfer  is 
that  category  of  information  transfer  that  is  directed  to  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  transferred  information  by  the  receiver.  Instruction 
books  and  manuals  of  the  how-to-do-it  type  are  examples  of  technology 
transfer  instruments. 

DMRP  Information  Dissemination  Activities 


The  information  dissemination  activities  of  the  DMRP  are  ob- 
viously conducted  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  both  information  and  tech- 
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nology  transfer,  primarily  to  individuals  in  Corps  Districts.  This 
point,  although  self-evident,  is  made  explicit  in  order  to  highlight  the 
consideration  that  the  program,  in  its  role  of  an  information  sender 
only,  cannot  directly  control  (although  it  may  influence)  the  appropriate 
receiver  responsiveness  that  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
transfer  process.  It  was,  of  course,  recognized  at  the  inception  of 
this  study  that  positive  receiver  responsiveness  was  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  DMRP's  information  and  technology  transfer  efforts.  It 
was  also  appreciated  that  this  responsiveness,  in  turn,  reflects  a 
variety  of  factors  requiring  separate  examination  and  evaluation.  Be- 
cause of  the  direct  relationship  of  the  DMRP  effort  to  the  Corps  dredg- 
ing operations,  the  factors  that  influence  receiver  responsiveness  with- 
in Districts  were  selected  for  more  intensive  study  than  those  which  may 
operate  in  relation  to  non-Corps  audiences.  Some  of  these  factors,  as 
well  as  others  which  pertain  primarily  to  information  dissemination,  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Effectiveness  of  information  dissemination.  Information 
dissemination  effectiveness  as  a factor  is  dependent 
upon  various  subfactors.  The  nature  of  such  subfactors 
is  reflected  by  questions  of  the  following  kinds: 

a.  Are  the  direct  recipients  of  DMRP  issuances  actually 
those  who  have  a need  to  know,  or  an  interest  in,  the 
program's  informational  outputs?  In  other  words,  do 
the  DMRP  mailings  target  the  appropriate  individuals 
within  the  District?  This  subfactor  is  essentially 
within  the  sender's  (DMRP's)  control  in  the  sense 
that  procedures  exist  through  which  the  appropriate 
audience  can  be  identified.  The  DMRP  does  not,  how- 
ever, have  any  direct  control  over  derivative  dis- 
semination, although  it  may  indirectly  influence  it 
to  some  extent  through  the  character  of  its  issu- 
ances. 
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b.  To  what  extent  does  derivative  dissemination  occur 
among  District  personnel?  (For  example,  an  individu- 
al in  a Corps  District  receives  a copy  of  the  DMRP 
information  exchange  bulletin  directly  because  his 
name  or  title  is  on  the  program's  mailing  list.  In 
the  language  of  information  dissemination  and  trans- 
fer science,  such  an  individual  is  called  a "primary 
recipient."  If  he  passes  the  document  on  to  an  as- 
sociate or  co-worker,  the  latter  becomes  a "secondary 
recipient."  The  transmission  of  the  bulletin  from 
the  primary  to  the  secondary  recipient  is  derivative 
dissemination,  as  opposed  to  the  initial  dissemina- 
tion by  the  DMRP.  Note  that  derivative  information 
dissemination  may  also  occur  through  verbal  com- 
munication). 

2.  District  perceptions  of  the  DMRP.  Perceptions  of  and 
attitudes  toward  the  DMRP  are  important  because  of  their 
role  in  influencing  receiver  responsiveness  to  informa- 
tion disseminated  by  the  program.  These  perceptions 
attitudes  may  be  based  on  a variety  of  considerations 
as  follows: 

a.  The  DMRP  was  not  created  because  of  market  demand 
(i.e.,  as  a response  to  District  request),  but,  as 
explained  earlier,  because  of  Congressional  decision- 
making. In  consequence,  the  attitudes  of  District 
personnel  toward  the  existence  of  the  DMRP  may  be 
far  from  uniform.  Some  may  view  it  as  an  imposi- 
tion and  others  as  supportive  and  contributory. 

b.  The  essentially  generic  orientation  of  the  DMRP  may 
be  viewed  by  some  as  lessening  its  overall  direct 
applicability  to  specific  District  dredging  prob- 
lems. 

c.  District  personnel  perceptions  of  the  DMRP  tech- 
nical structure  may  vary  considerably.  Some  may 
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view  certain  program  task  objectives  as  quite  im- 
portant and  others  as  relatively  unimportant.  Some 
may  regard  the  program  as  completely  comprehensive, 
while  others  may  consider  that  additional  topical 
areas  should  be  included  within  it. 

3.  Information  form  and  content.  Important  determinants 
of  receiver  responsiveness  to  disseminated  information 
are  (a)  its  apparent  relatedness  to  his  needs  and/or 
interests  and  (b)  its  ease  of  its  assimilability  (ac- 
cording to  his  evaluation).  The  relative  intensity  of 
(a)  may,  of  course,  affect  the  importance  of  (b).  (For 
example,  one  will  read  difficult  or  obscurely  written 
textual  material  if  a knowledge  of  its  content  is  es- 
sential to  one's  work.  Such  material  is,  however,  far 
less  likely  to  be  read  by  choice). 

The  nature  of  the  content  of  DMRF  technical  information 
is  determined  by  the  topical  areas  of  the  defined  work 
units.  The  pattern  of  presentation  of  this  information 
in  the  research  reports  is  structured,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  a format  prescribed  by  a WES  guideline 
manual.*  This  format  is  appropriate  for  a single  re- 
port, considered  as  an  isolated  document,  which  deals 
with  a specific  topical  area.  There  is,  however,  no  a^ 
priori  basis  for  assuming  that  this  particular  form  of 
presentation  of  disseminated  DMRP  information  which  will, 
ultimately,  comprise  a large  number  of  reports,  many  of 


*Note:  All  contract  reports  prepared  for  any  WES  element,  including 

the  DMRP,  are  to  comply  with  formal  reouirements  identified  in  a manual 
entitled  "Guide  for  Preparation  of  Waterways  Experiment  Station  Contract 
Reports,"  dated  August  1974. 
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them  interrelated,  mutually  supplementary  and/or  over- 
lapping to  some  degree,  is  necessarily  optimal  in  terms 
of  District  recipient  needs  or  convenience. 

4.  Individual  perceptions  of  self-relatedness  to  dredging 
operations.  Individuals  in  Corps  Districts  who  have 
dredging  assignments  and/or  responsibilities  may  vary 
with  respect  to  their  perceived  comprehensiveness  of 
personal  relatedness  to  dredging  and  dredged  material 
disposal  operations.  In  some  cases,  individuals'  roles 
will  focus  largely  on  specific  aspects  of  dredging 
activities.  In  others,  the  range  of  involvement  may  be 
broad.  Those  individuals  with  more  specialized  and 
correspondingly  sharply  defined  roles  are  more  likely  to 
relate  to  dredging  operations  in  terms  of  the  particular 
aspects  of  these  operations  with  which  they  are  directly 
concerned  than  are  those  whose  involvement  is  more  compre- 
hensive. These  differences  of  self-relatedness  to 
dredging  activities  can  substantially  affect  receiver  re- 
sponsiveness to  disseminated  information.  Individuals 
with  more  specialized  involvement  may  tend  to  respond  to 
DMRP  outputs  on  a selective  basis  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  carefully  review  material  that  directly  pertains  to 
their  own  work  areas,  but  may  be  relatively  indifferent 

to  information  they  do  not  consider  applicable  to  them. 
Regional  factors  also  may  affect  receiver  responsiveness. 
Personnel  attached  to  inland  Corps  Districts  are  ob- 
viously likely  to  be  more  interested  in  DMRP  information 
bearing  on  riverine  dredging  operations  than  in  informa- 
tion specifically  addressed  to  coastal  situations. 

5.  District  receptivity  to  innovation.  Aside  from  those 
factors  influencing  receiver  responsiveness  that  per- 
tain directly  to  the  DMRP  (such  as  the  way  in  which  its 
technical  structure  is  assessed  and  the  perceived 
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degree  of  relatedness  of  its  outputs  to  recipient  needs 
and  interests),  the  overall  climate  of  Corps  Districts 
in  terms  of  the  prevailing  levels  of  acceptance  of,  or 
resistance  to,  proposed  new  or  different  methodologies 
is  a consideration  of  major  importance.  It  is  clear 
that  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  technology  is 
transferred  will,  independently  of  the  mode  and  form  of 
the  transfer  mechanism,  be  determined  to  a significant 
extent  by  the  receptivity  of  the  audience. 

At  one  extreme,  receptivity  may  be  virtually  nonex- 
istent because  of  the  dominance  of  attitudes  such  as 
"the  old  way  is  the  best  way."  At  the  other,  innovative 
approaches  may  be  welcomed  for  their  own  sakes,  inde- 
pendently almost,  of  critical  assessment  of  their  sub- 
stantive values.  It  is  not,  of  course,  implied  here 
that  either  of  these  extremes  represents  the  information 
receptivity  level  actually  prevailing  at  any  Corps 
District.  They  are  mentioned  only  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  receptivity  climates  may  vary  over  a con- 
siderable range  among  the  organizational  elements  of  a 
common  institution.  This  possibility  was  afforded  sub- 
stantial weight  in  this  study  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Districts  tend  to  be  operationally  autonomous  and, 
to  some  degree,  distinct  individual  entities.  It  was, 
therefore,  hypothesized  that  receptivity  would  not  be 
uniform  among  Districts  and  the  survey  objectives  ac- 
cordingly included  the  elicitation  of  personnel  per- 
ceptions of  factors  considered  likely  to  reflect  the 
local  receptivity  climates. 

Teknekron  Surveys 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  were  developed  through 
three  surveys.  The  first  of  these  was  conducted  at  12  Corps  Districts, 
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using  self-administered  questionnaires.  The  second  survey,  which  used 
the  direct  personal  interview  method,  was  performed  at  6 Corps  Districts 
selected  from  the  intial  12.  The  third  survey  consisted  of  unstructured 
telephone  conversations  with  various  non-Corps  recipients  of  the  DMRP  bul- 
letin. These  individuals  were,  in  most  instances,  officials  of  other 
agencies  with  identifiable  environmental  interests. 

The  following  section  of  the  report.  Part  II,  describes  the 
survey  methodologies  employed.  It  also  defines  the  criteria  used  for 
the  selection  of  the  sampled  populations  and  for  the  construction  of  the 
sample  sets.  Part  III  discusses  the  findings  from  the  self-administered 
questionnaire  survey,  the  personal  interview  survey,  and  the  discussions 
with  non-Corps  DMRP  information  users  in  that  order.  Part  IV  of  the  re- 
port is  a compilation  of  conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
and  its  findings.  Part  V presents  recommendations  for  consideration  by 
the  DMRP  staff. 
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PART  II:  SURVEY  METHODOLOGY 


Three  surveys  were  performed  during  this  study  as  follows: 

1.  A survey  of  Corps  personnel  at  12  Districts  using  self- 
administered  questionnaires.  This  survey  was  largely 
addressed  to  job-related  information  needs,  patterns  of 
information  use,  work  attitudes,  and  perceptions  of  the 
work  climates. 

2.  A survey  of  Corps  personnel  at  6 Districts  (of  the  above 
12)  using  the  direct  personal  interview  method.  This 
survey  dealt  principally  with  dredging  related  topics, 
including  the  respondents'  perceptions  of  new  trends  in 
dredging  operations  and  of  the  DMRP  and  its  informa- 
tional products. 

3.  A survey  of  non-Corps  DMRP  information  users.  This 
survey,  which  was  based  on  telephone  conversations  with 
recipients  of  the  DMRP  information  exchange  Bulletin, 
was  concerned  principally  with  the  respondents'  broad 
areas  of  environmental  interest  and  their  evaluations  of 
the  Bulletin  as  an  informational  source. 

Corps  District  Surveys 

The  initial  step  in  the  design  of  the  Corps  District  person- 
nel surveys  was  the  selection  of  the  Districts  to  be  sampled.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  criterion  of  substantial  involvement  in  dredging  operations, 
it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  selected  Districts,  in  terms  of  the 
situational  characters  of  their  dredging  projects,  would  represent  a 
variety  of  types  of  locales  (e.g.,  inland,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes). 

On  the  basis  of  data  presented  in  the  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  "National 
Dredging  Study"  (1975),  an  analysis  was  made  of  projected  District 
dredging  operations  (for  the  period  1974-1983)  as  reflected  by  aggregate 
dollar  volume  forecasts.  These  forecasts  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Through 
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Table  l 
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Inland 
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Vicksburg 

, ' 

29.2 

29.2 

1834 

2 1 

Ph  Hade  1 ph  ia 

150,912,000 

27.4 

56.6 

705 

3. 

Memphis 

55,217,000 

10. 0 

66 . 6 

1272 

4. 

St . Louis 

42,791,000 

7.8 

74.4 

866 

5. 

St.  Paul 

38,047,000 

7.0 

8 i .4 

538 

6. 

Louisvil le 

29,145,000 

5.3 

86.7 

775 

7. 

Kansas  City 

19,804,000 

3.6 

90.3 

711 

8. 

Hunt ington 

16,914,000 

3.0 

93.3 

758 

9. 

Little  Rock 

10,855,000 

2.0 

95.3 

797 

10. 

Nashvi l le 

10,665,000 

1.9 

97.2 

706 

11. 

Rock  Island 

5,550,000 

1.0 

98.2 

455 

12. 

Pittsburgh 

5,576,000 

1.0 

99.2 

656 

. 

Tulsa 

4,000,000 

.7 

99.9 

°9 1 

14. 

Omaha 

162,000 

.03 

100.0 

1308 

15. 

Fort  Worth 

none 

none 

none 

993 

16. 

A lburquerque 

none 

none 

none 

173 

17. 

Walla  Walla 

none 

none 

none 

579 

Total 

$550,595,000 

100.0% 

CoasCa 1 

Districts 

1. 

New  Orleans 

$676,292,000 

26.7 

26.7 

1329 

2 . 

Ga Ives ton 

381,176,000 

15.1 

41.8 

425 

3. 

Jacksonvil le 

236,768,000 

9.4 

51.2 

633 

4. 

Mobile 

219,999,000 

8.7 

59.9 

1283 

5. 

New  York 

174,412,00^ 

6.9 

66.8 

452 

o . 

W i lmington 

139,821,000 

5.5 

72.3 

339 

7. 

Norfolk 

120,321,000 

4.8 

77.1 

336 

3. 

New  England 

107,810,000 

4.3 

31.4 

469 

9. 

Port  land 

89,750,000 

3.5 

84.9 

1081 

10. 

Charleston 

72,360,000 

2.8 

87.7 

100 

11. 

San  Francisco 

70,218,000 

2.3 

90.5 

359 

12. 

Baltimore 

67,180,000 

2.6 

93.1 

726 

13. 

Los  Angeles 

52,834,00 0 

2.1 

95.2 

426 

14. 

Seattle 

50,539,000 

2.0 

97.2 

570 

15. 

Sacramento 

39,183,000 

1.5 

98.7 

651 

16. 

Savannah 

33.385.000 

1.3 

100.0 

674 

Total  - $2 

,532,048,000 

100.0% 

Great  Lakes 

Districts 

l. 

Chicago 

$80,668,000 

39.9 

39.9 

483 

2. 

Buffalo 

75,429,000 

37.4 

77.3 

345 

3. 

Detroit 

45.901.000 

22.7 

100.0 

564 

Total 

$201,998,000 

100.0% 
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consultation  with  the  DMRP  Project  Officer,  the  following  12  Districts 
were  selected  for  the  self-administered  questionnaire  sur 

• Inland  Districts* 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

• Coastal  Districts* 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Galveston,  Texas 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Portland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco,  Ca. 

• Great  Lakes  District* 

Chicago,  111. 

It  was  established  early  in  the  study  that  tr  Distr 

surveys  were  to  focus  primarily  on  those  personnel  who  co^lo  ■ iirect 
involved  in  decisionmaking  with  respect  to  dredging  and  rel a'  up  ra- 
tions and  on  those  whose  informational  inputs  could  affect  der  ion- 
making processes.  The  personnel  sampled  were  those,  accordir  . of 
Civil  Service  rating  GS-9  and  higher  and,  of  military  ran',  1 L an^ 
higher.  The  process  by  which  the  District  samples  were  drawn  was  as 
follows: 

• Based  on  the  organization  charts  of  the  12  Districts,  a 
list  was  prepared  of  all  divisions,  branches, 
sections  within  these  Districts. 


Mote:  The  Inland/Coastal/Great  Lakes  classification  reflects  the 

regions  where  most  dredqin"  is  performed,  rather  than  the  geographic 
locations  of  the  Districts  per  se. 
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• This  list  was  rev'ewed  with  DMRP  and  OCE  staff  members 
for  their  identifications  of  those  organizational  ele- 
ments with  which  personnel  with  direct  dredqing  assign- 
ments were  1 i kely  to  be  associated.  The  sample  drawn 
later  from  these  personnel  was  designated  "Strata  A." 

• A subsequent  selection  was  made  of  other  organizational 
elements  whose  members  were  considered  to  be  possi bly  in- 
volved, at  least  peripherally,  or  interested  in  dredging 
operations.  The  sample  drawn  later  from  these  personnel 
was  designated  "Strata  B." 

» Through  OCE  coordination  (OCE  interest  in  the  surveys 
is  based  on  their  potential  for  suggesting  approaches 
to  job  climate  enhancement),  personnel  lists  (GS-9  and 
higher,  1 LT  and  higher)  showing  organizational  affili- 
ations were  received  from  the  12  Districts. 

• Self-administered  questionnaires  were  addressed  to  75  * 
of  the  Strata  A personnel  and  to  50%*  of  the  Strata  B 
personnel,  Chosen  at  random,  at  each  District.  The 
actual  numbers  of  questionnaires  distributed  to  the 
Districts  were  determined  by  these  sampling  rates 
together  with  the  District  populations  falling  into  the 
A and  B categories. 

The  surveys  were  coordinated,  at  each  District,  by  a pre- 
viously designated  liaison  official.  To  ensure  the  privacy  of  the  res- 
pondents, each  questionnaire  was  accompanied  by  a stamped  envelope  that 
was  preaddressed  to  Teknekron,  Inc.  The  respondents  were  instructed  to 
seal  the  questionnaires  in  the  envelopes  immediately  after  completing 
them.  A reproduction  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  survey  is  shown 
in  Appendix  A (pages  A-2  through  A-9). 


*Note:  These  sampling  rates  are  considerably  higher  than  those  employed 

in  most  survey  studies.  A sampling  rate  of  10%  is  usually  regarded 
as  a desirable  target. 
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Table  2 shows  the  responses  received,  by  District.  In 
several  instances  the  returned  questionnaires  were  not  usable  for  the 
survey,  either  because  they  were  not  filled  out  or  for  some  other 
reason.  Therefore,  in  the  cases  of  some  Districts,  the  numbers  of 
questionnaires  which  were  computer  processed  were  lower  than  the  numbers 
received. 

The  personal  interview  survey  was  performed  at  6 Corps 
Districts  selected  from  the  12  previously  identified  and,  like  the  self- 
administered  questionnaire  survey,  was  conducted  under  OCE  auspices. 

The  candidate  interviewees,  all  of  whom  had  participated  in  the  former 
survey,  were  selected  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

• Work  assignments  in  dredging  operations  and/or  in  en- 
vironmental inventory  and  assessment. 

• If  assigned  to  dredging,  individual  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  assignment  for  at  least  six  months. 

• If  assigned  to  environmental  inventory  and  assessment, 
individual  must  allocate  at  least  20%  of  working  time  to 
this  area. 

• In  either  case  the  individual  must  also  have  working  con- 
tacts with  one  or  more  of  the  following  non-Corps  organi- 
zations or  groups: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Department  of  the  Interior) 
State  or  regional  conservation  or  water  resources  agency 
State  or  regional  environmental  protection  or  pollution 
control  agency 

State  or  regional  planning  commissions 
Attorneys  or  legal  profession 

Private  conservation/environmentalist  organizations 

These  criteria  were  designed  to  generate  a survey  sample 
whose  members  would  all  have  an  actual  or  potential  need  to  know  in  rela- 
tion to  the  DMRP.  The  individuals  meeting  the  above  criteria  were 
identified  by  computer  search  of  the  self-administered  questionnaire 
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Table  2 


District  Responses  to  Self-Administered  Questionnaire  Survey 


No. 

strict* 

of  Questionnaires 
Distributed 

Questionnaires  Returned 
No. 

Computer 

Processed 

1 

109 

91 

83.5 

85 

2 

141 

127 

90.1 

126 

3 

112 

97 

86.6 

97 

4 

122 

108 

88.5 

107 

5 

98 

55 

56.1 

46 

6 

82 

79 

96.3 

79 

7 

59 

47 

79.7 

47 

8 

126 

83 

65.9 

83 

9 

74 

72 

97.3 

71 

10 

44 

43 

97.8 

42 

11 

85 

71 

83.5 

71 

12 

88 

84 

95.5 

84 

TOTALS: 

1 ,140 

957 

83.9% 

938 

*Note:  From  tin's  point  on  Districts  will  not  be  identified  by  name 

since  specific  identification  is  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
report. 
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responses  elicited  from  'he  6 selected  Districts.  The  questionnaire 
employed  for  the  interviews  is  shown  in  Appendix  A (pages  A- 10  through 
A-22),  It  had  originally  been  intended  to  complete  150  personal  in- 
terviews. However,  due  to  a variety  of  reasons  such  as  transfer,  ill- 
ness, etc.,  16  selected  individuals  were  not  available,  so  that  134  in- 
terviews* were  performed  with  the  following  distribution  by  District: 
District  Interviews  Performed 


2 

4 

5 
7 
9 

11 


27 

27 

17** 

13 

23 

27 

134 


Non-Corps  DMRP  Information  User  Survey 

The  survey  of  non-Corps  DMRP  information  users  was  conducted 
through  telephone  discussions  with  individuals  selected  from  the  DMRP 
information  exchange  bulletin  mailing  list.  The  respondents  to  the 
telephone  interviews  fell  into  four  main  groups  that  were  identified 
in  the  DMRP  circulation  list  as  follows: 


* More  than  three-fourths  of  the  134  interviewees  had  dredging 
assignments. 


**  Due  to  a keypunch  error  during  the  processing  of  the  personal  in- 
terview survey  data,  the  tables  presented  in  this  report  that  show 
District  distributions  of  the  responses  elicited  during  the  survey 
indicate  the  number  of  respondents  from  District  5 as  16  rather  than 
17.  Since  this  had  no  significant  impact  on  the  overall  findings 
of  the  study,  a computer  rerun  of  the  analysis  was  not  considered 
to  be  justified. 
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Group 

Other  agencies 
Individuals 

Conservation  organizations 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA) 


Number  of  Completed  Interviews 
68 
11 
8 
13 


100 


The  group  classified  as  "Other  Agencies"  includes  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  defined  environmental 
interests.  "Conservation  Organizations"  are  environmentally  oriented 
private  citizen  groups. 

As  indicated  above,  the  telephone  discussions  with  the  respond- 
ents in  this  survey  dealt  mainly  with  their  environmental  interests  and 
their  assessments  of  the  DMRP  information  exchange  bulletin.  Other 
topical  areas  addressed  included  their  familiarity,  if  any,  with  DMRP 
work  unit  reports  and  their  view  as  to  which  categories  of  dredging- 
induced  environmental  impact  should  receive  high  research  priority.  A 
listing  of  these  topical  areas  is  presented  in  Appendix  A (pages  A-23 
and  A-24) . 

The  performance  of  this  survey  was  made  somewhat  difficult  by 
the  unavailability  of  many  of  the  potential  interviewees.  A summary 
field  report  is  presented  in  Table  3. 
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Non-Corps  User  Telephone  Survey 
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PART  III:  SURVEY  RESULTS 


This  part  of  the  report  discusses  the  results  of  the  three 
surveys  previously  identified  and  is  organized  into  three  corresponding 
sections.  The  results  of  the  Corps  surveys  (self-administered  question- 
naire and  personal  interviews)  are  not  comingled  because  of  differences 
in  the  sample  populations  and  in  the  methodologies  used.  Differences  in 
methodology  are  of  considerable  importance  because  of  their  bearing 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  responses  of  the  survey  participants.  For 
example,  respondent  awareness  or  lack  of  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
the  DMRP  appears  as  a fairly  ubiquitous  consideration  in  the  analysis 
of  the  findings.  Awareness  in  the  context  of  the  self-administered 
questionnaire  survey  is  based  on  certain  criteria  (identified  later) 
that  did  not  involve  any  recall  assist  mechanism;  however,  in  the  per- 
sonal interview  survey  the  respondents  were  asked  directly  if  they  knew 
of  the  DMRP  (recall  assist).  It  is  clear  that  the  significance  of 
"awareness"  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  This  point  is  discussed  more 
fully  later  on. 

The  questionnaires  employed  for  both  Corps  District  surveys 
are  reproduced  in  Appendix  A which  also  includes  a listing  of  topical 
areas  addressed  during  the  telephone  interviews  with  non-Corps  recipients 
of  the  DMRP  bulletin.  Appendix  A will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

In  order  to  facilitate  cross-referencing  of  the  discussion 
in  Part  III  with  the  survey  response  data,  the  latter  are  presented,  in 
tabular  form,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  report.  These  data  are  dis- 
tributed among  three  appendixes  (B,  C,  and  D)  as  follows: 

Appendix  B contains 

1)  Self-administered  questionnaire  survey  data  for  the 
portion  of  the  survey  sample  identified  as  assigned  to 
dredqinq  operations 

2)  Personal  interview  survey  data  which  are  displayed,  in 
most  instances,  by  totals  and  in  some  by  District  dis- 
tribution. 
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3)  Data  resulting  from  the  telephone  interviews  with  non- 
Corps  recipients  of  the  DMRP  bulletin. 

Appendix  C contains  the  self-administered  questionnaire 
survey  data  for  the  complete  sample. 

Appendix  D contains  the  data  generated  by  the  personal  in- 
terview survey  by  District  distribution,  which  are  not  included  in  Ap- 
pendix B. 

The  tables  are  headed  by  identifications  of  the  survey 
questions  or  the  topical  areas  to  which  they  relate. 

A.  Self-Administered  Questionnaire  Survey 
of  Corps  Personnel  at  Twelve  Districts 

Introduction 


The  results  discussed  in  this  section  do  not  include  all 
details  of  the  information  generated  in  the  self-administered 
questionnaire  survey.  They  focus,  rather,  on  those  findings  con- 
sidered of  major  pertinence  to  the  study.  These  findings  apply,  for 
most  part,  to  those  respondents  who  had  identified  themselves  as  as- 
signed to  dredging  operations.  This  segment  of  the  sampled  District 
populations  was  considered  to  be  the  prime  audience  for  DMRP-generated 
information. 

Key  objectives  of  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey 

were: 

• To  identify  and  characterize  the  DMRP  target  audience 
in  the  12  selected  Districts. 

• To  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  current  DMRP  information 
dissemination  efforts  by  assessing  audience  awareness  of 
the  Program. 

• To  determine  the  job-related  informational  needs  of  the 
District  personnel  and  their  patterns  of  information 
use. 
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• To  determine  the  respondents'  perceptions  of  the 
District  work  climates. 

• To  determine  the  extent  of  the  respondents'  working 
contacts  with  other  agencies  and  organizations  and 
their  general  assessment  of  these. 

• To  develop  an  appropriate  personnel  sample  for  the  sub- 
sequent direct  interview  survey. 

The  self-administered  questionnaire  used  in  this  survey  is 
reproduced  on  pages  A-2  through  A-9  of  Appendix  A at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  The  survey  data  which  relate  to  the  dredqinq-assigned  re- 
spondents are  shown,  in  tabular  form,  on  pages  B-2  through  B- 74  of 
ADDenaix  B (Volume  II).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sequence  of  data 
presentation  corresponds  with  that  of  the  data  discussions  in  this 
section,  but  not  completely  with  the  sequence  of  the  questions  which 
elicited  the  data.  The  latter  was  based  largely  on  considerations 
pertaining  to  the  interview  situation,  while  the  sequence  of  the  dis- 
cussions is  organized  by  topical  area.  As  stated  earlier,  tabular  sum- 
maries of  the  total  survey  sample  responses  (i.e.,  those  from  both 
dredging-assigned  and  not  dredging-assigned  respondents)  are  presented 
in  Appendix  C (Volume  II).  The  sequence  of  these  tables  is  consistent 
with  the  original  sequence  of  the  questions. 

Respondent  Characterization 
Awareness/Unawareness  of  DMRP 


In  the  context  of  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey, 
the  respondent  was  considered  to  be  aware  of  the  DMRP  if  he  (a)  identi- 
fied WES  in  relation  to  dredging  and/or  related  investigation  studies  in 
answering  Question  9(a)*;  if  he  identified  the  DMRP  information  exchange 


* This  reference  and  all  other  references  to  questions  cited  in  Part  III 
(A)  relate  to  the  self-administered  questionnaire  (Appendix  A). 
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bulletin  in  answering  Question  11(a);  or  both.  Table  B-l  presents  the 
response  distribution  by  District  for  the  total  survey  sample  of  938  in- 
dividuals. All  of  the  percentages  shown  relate  to  the  District  sample 
number.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  District  12,  21  of  84  respondents 
(25°')  identified  WES  in  connection  with  dredging  research.  Seven  re- 
spondents identified  the  DMRP  bulletin  in  answering  Question  9(a) 

(8.3%),  Twenty-three  respondents  were  considered  to  be  DMRP  aware. 

(The  total  is  not  28,  however,  because  of  overlap.  Five  of  the  21 
who  cited  WES  in  relation  to  dredging  studies  also  listed  the  Bulletin.) 
The  final  column  shows  the  distribution  of  Bulletins  to  the  Districts 
by  percentages  of  District  respondents.  For  District  12,  therefore,  the 
absolute  distribution  is  84  x 0.143  = 12  copies.  Table  B-l  suggests 
that,  in  the  case  of  most  Districts,  awareness  of  dredging-related 
studies  at  WES  occurs  with  greater  frequency  than  awareness  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, at  least  at  the  conscious  level.  Note  that  the  Bulletin  was  not 
spontaneously  mentioned  by  any  respondents  in  District  5 or  in  District 
9.  Also,  the  frequency  of  Bulletin  mention  by  District  does  not  appear 
to  correlate  with  its  availability. 

Distribution  of  Job  Assignments 

Table  B-2  shows  the  distribution  by  District  of  respondents 
who  identified  themselves  as  assigned  to  dredging  maintenance,  new  work, 
or  both  (Q.l(a)).  This  distribution  is  shown  by  percentages  of  the  total 
District  samples.  The  fourth  column  lists  the  percentages  of  dredging-as- 
signed personnel  who  are  also  aware  of  the  DMRP.  For  example,  of  the  97 
respondents  at  District  3,  20.6%,  or  20,  had  dredging  assignments.  Of 
these  20,  15%,  or  3,  were  also  DMRP  aware.  The  inter-Di strict  range  of 
relative  awareness  of  the  program,  among  dredging- assigned  personnel,  is 
considerable.  The  ratio  of  the  range  extremes  (53.8%  for  District  10  and 
15%  for  District  3)  is  nearly  3.6. 

An  analysis  was  also  made  of  awareness  distribution  by  strata 
(see  Part  II  for  definition)  for  the  entire  survey  sample.  The  results 
showed  that,  while  21.2%  of  all  Strata  A respondents  were  aware  of  the 
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DMRP,  only  6.7%  of  strata  B were  so  aware.  (It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Strata  A grouo  vias  considered  a priori  the  more  likely  of  the  two 
to  be  involved  in  'ling  operations.) 

The  rejj  < es  ro  all  four  parts  of  Question  1 (by  dredging- 
ass  gned  personnel)  arc  summarized  in  Table  B-3.  Note  that,  although 
the  total  number  of  respondents  was  336,  the  totals  shown  for  various 
assignments  are  usually  somewhat  less  than  this  amount.  This  is  be- 
cause in  these  instances  the  respondents  failed  to  check  either  the 
"yes”  or  "no"  block  corresponding  to  the  assignment  categories, 
leaving  their  answers  indeterminate.  The  number  of  such  indetermin- 
ate answers  was  subtrac  ed  from  336.  The  table  is  to  be  interpreted 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  example.  With  respect  to  basin  planning 
as  an  assignment,  of  all  334  respondents  who  answered  substantively, 

25.1  had  basin  planning  issignments  (in  addition  to  dredging  assign- 
ments). Of  those  respondents  (334)  with  dredging  assignments  who  were 
also  aware  of  the  DMRP,  12.6°  had  basin  planning  assignments  as  well. 
30.1“  of  the  DMRP  unaware  group  were  also  assigned  to  basin  planning. 

In  reviewing  the  data  shown  for  dredging  assignments  (both 
maintenance  and  new  work),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  aware  group  shows 
a greater  trend  toward  involvement  in  these  activities,  in  terms  of 
percent  of  allocated  time,  than  does  the  unaware  group.  Also,  note  that 
while  the  relative  incidence  of  awareness  exceeds  that  of  unawareness 
in  the  cases  of  those  assigned  to  dredging  operations  for  six  months  or 
more,  the  reverse  is  true  of  those  whose  assignments  had  been  less  than 
six  months.  The  data  also  suggest  that  interest  in  dredging  is  somewhat 
more  prevalent  in  the  aware,  than  in  the  unaware  group.  (Note  that  the 
total  percentage  assignment  to  both  maintenance  dredging  and  new  work 
is  156.8%.  The  excess  over  100°  reflects  the  fact  that  many  personnel 
had  both  maintenance  and  new  work  project  assignments.) 

Table  B-4,  in  summarizing  project  assignment  distributions 
for  the  entire  survey  sample  of  938,  provides  a perspective  on  the  dis- 
tributions shown  in  Table  B-3.  Table  B-4  shows  the  total  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel by  project  area  assignment,  the  percentages  who  were  DMRP  aware. 
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and  the  percentages  who  also  had  dredging  assignments.  It  is  probably 
not  surprising  that  awareness  of  the  DMRP  was  highest  (other  than  among 
the  dredging- involved  personnel)  in  the  environmental  inventory  group 
(27.2"),  even  though  less  than  50  of  the  members  of  this  group  also  had 
dredging  assignments.  Awareness  was  also  high  among  those  involved  in 
waterway  clearing  (21.5  ).  Nearly  75°  of  these,  however,  also  had  dredg- 
ing assignments. 

Organizational  Distribution 

The  next  two  tables  (B-5  and  B-6)  relate  to  Question  2,  in 
which  the  respondents  were  asked  their  organizational  affiliations 
within  the  Districts.  Table  B-5  summarizes  the  respondent  distribution 
by  division.  Of  335  dredging-assigned  individuals  responding  to  this 
question,  187  were  distributed  among  the  District  Engineering  Divisions 
and  60  among  Operations  Divisions.  Of  those  in  the  Engineering  Divisions, 
22°;  were  aware  of  the  DMRP;  of  those  in  Operations  Divisions,  42%  were 
aware. 

Table  B-6  shows  the  distribution  of  respondents  by  branch. 
Because  of  slight  organizational  differences  among  Districts,  certain 
branch  designations  may  be  used  by  some  and  not  by  others.  The  same  may 
also  apply  to  some  extent  to  divisional  designations.  For  example,  in 
certain  Districts  planning  may  be  considered  as  an  independent  function 
to  the  degree  that  these  Districts  include  a Planning  Division  in  their 
organizational  structure',,  as  identified  in  Table  B-5.  Usually,  however, 
pi anning  is  incorporated  within  the  Engineering  Division.  For  this 
reason,  planning  also  appears  in  Table  B-6  as  a branch.  In  general,  how- 
ever, District  organizations  at  the  branch  level  are  sufficiently  alike 
so  that  small  deviations  do  not  materially  affer t the  validity  of  the 
data  shown  in  Table  B-6.  Analysis  of  the  Table  B-6  data  shows  that  DMRP 
awareness  is  relatively  high  among  those  respondents  associated  with 
Environmental  Resources  Branches  (63*),  Naval,  Shoreline,  and  Estuarine 
Planning  Branches  (57%),  Navigation  Branches  (44%),  and  Area  Offices 
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(26'').  Among  those  assigned  to  Design  Branches,  the  distribution  of 
awareness  is  about  17.5'  . The  corresponding  distribution  for  Founda- 
tions and  Materials  Branches  is  15". 

Respondent  Distribution  by  Job  Title  and  by  Area  of  Expertise 

Table  B-7  summarizes  the  distribution  of  the  respondents  by 
their  formal  job  titles  as  provided  in  response  to  Question  3.  These 
titles  correspond,  in  large  part,  to  standard  Civil  Service  designa- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  the  incidence  of  DMRP  awareness  is  relative- 
ly high  among  most  Civil  Engineer  categories  as  well  as  among  those  whose 
titles  suggest  environmentally  related  job  assignments.  (For  example,  4 
of  7 individuals  with  the  title  Fishery/Biologist  were  DMRP  aware  (57;)). 
Analyzing  the  same  data  from  another  viewpoint,  although  only  2.1  of 
the  respondents  identified  themselves  with  this  job  title,  4.3!  of  all 
the  aware  respondents  fell  into  this  group. 

In  Question  4 the  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  their 
areas  of  expertise  or  specialization.  Although  it  was  expected  that  most 
of  the  responses  to  this  question  would  relate,  at  least  broadly,  to  the 
individuals'  formal  job  titles,  it  was  believed  that  identifications  of 
key  disciplinary  areas  would  possibly  contribute  further  to  respondent 
characterization.  The  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  B-8.  Note  that 
some  of  the  respondents  (1.5  ) identified  dredging  as  their  specific 
area  of  expertise.  (This  function  is  not  explicitly  identified  within  the 
category  of  formal  job  titles  shown  in  Table  B-7.)  The  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution of  awareness  in  relation  to  the  expertise  areas  is  roughly 
similar  to  the  awareness  distribution  by  equivalent  job  title. 

Respondent  Distribution  by  Length  of  Service  in  the  Corps 

The  lengths  of  service  in  the  Corps  of  the  respondents  was 
addressed  in  Question  19.  The  responses  are  presented  in  Table  B-9. 
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Analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  45"  of  all  respondents  who  were  aware  of 
the  DMRP  had  been  members  of  the  Corps  for  no  more  than  10  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  incidence  of  unawareness  among  those  whose  length  of 
service  did  not  exceed  10  years  was  only  31.4  . This  pattern  is  re- 
versed, however,  for  those  respondents  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
Corps  for  21  or  more  years.  Of  the  aware  group,  22.6  fell  into  this 
class,  while  of  the  unaware  respondents  the  corresponding  percentage  was 
31. 

Educational  Profile  of  the  Respondents 

Question  20  was  designed  to  establish  the  educational  pro- 
file of  the  respondents  and  the  dates  of  highest  degrees  attained. 

Table  B-10  presents  a summary  of  the  educational  status  of  the  re- 
spondents. Of  the  total  number  responding  to  Question  20,  79.8°'  held 
Bachelor's  or  higher  degrees.  However,  of  the  aware  group,  90.4’  were 
degreed,  while  only  75.4%  of  the  unaware  group  held  degrees.  Table  B-ll 
shows  the  distribution  by  year  of  the  respondents'  attainment  of  their 
highest  degrees.  Those  who  received  their  highest  degrees  within  the 
last  20  years  include  81 . 8°  of  the  aware  group,  while  the  equivalent  per- 
centage for  the  unaware  respondents  is  62.1%.  This  pattern  is  reversed 
for  the  period  1931-1956.  While  only  18%  of  the  aware  respondents  at- 
tained their  highest  degrees  during  this  period,  the  equivalent  per- 
centage for  the  unaware  was  38. 

Respondent  Distribution  by  Age  Group  and  Civil  Service  Rating 

A summary  of  age  distribution  was  developed  from  the  re- 
sponses to  Question  21.  This  summary,  presented  in  Table  B-12,  shows 
that  the  respondent  group  born  subsequent  to  1934  includes  54.4°  erf  the 
DMRP  aware  individuals  and  40%  of  the  unaware. 

In  the  second  part  of  Question  3 the  respondents  were  asked 
to  identify  their  Civil  Service  ratings.  A summary  of  response  distri- 
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bution  by  GS  rating  (from  GS-9  through  GS- 15)  is  presented  in  Table 
B-13.  There  appears  to  be  a real  association  between  rating  and  aware- 
ness in  the  sense  that  awareness  is  more  prevalent  among  individuals 
with  higher  ratings.  For  example,  the  GS-9  group  includes  13.7'  of 
all  the  respondents  with  dredging-related  assignments.  This  group, 
however,  contains  only  6.6%  of  those  respondents  who  are  aware  of 
the  DMRP.  Of  the  aware  respondents,  64. 9?  fell  within  the  GS- 1 2 through 
GS- 1 5 range. 

Job-Related  Activities 

Tables  B- 1 4 and  B-15  characterize  the  respondents  in  terms 
of  their  job-related  activities.  In  the  first  part  of  Question  6 
(Q.6(a)),  the  survey  participants  were  presented  with  a lis:  of 
activities  and  asked  to  identify  all  of  those  which  they  usually 
performed  in  connection  with  their  jobs.  The  responses  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  B-14.  The  activity  coordinating  was  identified 
by  the  highest  percentage  (91.6  ) of  the  DMRP-aware  respondents, 
followed  by  reviewing  (87.4%).  The  next  few,  in  descending  order 
of  eguivalent  percentages,  were:  planning  (81.1?),  recommending 
(80.0?),  analyzing  (77.9?),  and  supervising  (70.5%).  Reviewing 
was  most  frequently  identified  by  the  unaware  group  (84.2°),  fol- 
lowed by  coordinating  (82.2%),  engineering  (74.3%),  planning  (67.6  ), 
and  analyzing  (also  67.6%).  Prosecuting,  auditing,  and  servicing 
were  mentioned  least  frequently  by  both  the  aware  and  unaware 
respondents. 

The  respondents  were  then  asked  (in  Question  6(b))  which 
three  of  the  activities  they  had  previously  identified  they  con- 
sidered to  be  primary  to  their  jobs.  The  responses  to  this  question 
are  shown  in  Table  B-15.  This  table  should  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  following  example.  With  respect  to  authorizing,  3%  of  the 
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126  individuals  who  had  listed  it  as  an  activity  they  usually  per- 
form, also  identified  it  as  a primary  job  activity.  Of  the  126 
respondents  who  initially  listed  authorizing,  39  were  aware  of  the 
DMRP.  Of  these  39,  2.6”  (1)  considered  authorizing  to  be  a primary 
job  activity.  Of  the  unaware  respondents,  87  initially  identified 
authorizing  as  a job-related  activity;  3.5"  of  these  respondents  (3) 
also  considered  it  to  be  primary.  Those  activities  identified  as 
primary  by  the  largest  percentages  of  the  aware  respondents  were; 
administering  (75.8  ),  supervising  (49.3),  dredging  (47.9%), 
report  writing  (32.8%),  permit  issuing  and  licensing  (33.3%), 
and  engineering  (31.3%).  Activities  considered  primary  by  the 
largest  percentages  of  the  unaware  respondents  were:  supervising 
(41,2%),  engineering  (40.2%),  coordinating  (34.3%),  administering 
(31.8°),  and  planning  (28.2%).  In  the  cases  of  some  activities, 
percentage  differences  between  their  designations  as  primary  by  the 
aware  and  unaware  respondents  do  not  appear  to  be  significant;  for 
example,  planning,  construction,  reviewing,  analyzing , and 
conceptual izing.  In  some  instances,  however,  these  differences 
are  substantial,  as  in  the  cases  of  administering,  auditing, 
observing,  and  consulting. 

Examination  of  Table  B-15  shows  that  the  8 activities 
cited  by  most  dredging-assigned  personnel  (in  terms  of  absolute 
numbers  rather  than  percentages)  as  (a)  job-related  and  (b)  primary 
to  their  jobs  are: 
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Job  Related 

Activities 

Activities 

Primary  to  Job 

Activity 

No.  Respondents 
Identi fying 

Ac  t i v i ty 

No.  Respondents 
Identifying 

Reviewing 

286 

Supervising 

99 

Coordinating 

285 

Engineering 

93 

Engineering 

246 

Coordinating 

92 

Recommending 

240 

Report  Writing 

68 

Planning 

240 

Planning 

66 

Analyzing 

237 

Administering 

60 

Supervising 

227 

Dredging 

51 

Investigating 

218 

Reviewing 

43 

Joh-Related  Mobility 


In  Question  5,  the  survey  participants  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  percentages  of  their  working  time  normally  spent  away  from  their 
usual  job  locations.  The  job-related  mobility  profile  of  the  respond- 
ents is  presented  in  Table  B-16.  Only  13.4%  of  all  respondents  spend 
more  than  40%  of  their  working  time  at  other  than  their  usual  job  loca- 
tions. The  data  do  not  suggest  any  association  between  work-related 
mobility  and  awareness  of  the  DMRP. 


Respondents'  Information  Needs 
and  Patterns  of  Information  Use 


The  survey  results  presented  in  this  section  of  the  report 
reflect  responses  to  those  portions  of  the  self-administered  question- 
naire that  were  primarily  directed  to  the  determination  of  the  respond- 
ents' work-related  information  needs,  their  assessments  of  the  usefulness 
of  various  information  sources,  and  their  patterns  of  use  of  information- 
al materials. 
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Respondents  Evaluations  of  Job-Related  Activities  in  Terms  of  Their 
Informational  Demands 


In  Question  7(a),  the  survey  participants  were  asked  to  con- 
sider the  activities  which  they  had  previously  cited  as  job-related 
(Table  B-14)  in  terms  of  the  demands  which  these  activities  placed  upon 
them  to  acquire  and  use  new  information.  The  respondents  were  to 
identify  those  activities  that,  in  their  view,  imposed  the  greatest  and 
second  greatest  informational  demands.  The  distributions  of  response  bv 
activity  are  presented  in  Table  B-17  (qreatest  demand)  and  in  Table  B-18 
(second  greatest  demand).  These  tables  are  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  following  example.  Table  B-17  shows  that  46  respondents  identi- 
fied permit  issuing  and  licensing  as  a job-related  activity  (as  is  also 
shown  in  Table  B- 15).  Of  these  46,  23. 9C'  (11  individuals)  also  con- 
sidered that  this  activity  imposed  the  greatest  informational  demand  on 
them.  Of  these  11,  in  turn,  7 were  DMRP  aware  and  4 unaware.  The  6 
activities  considered  by  the  respondents  to  require  the  greatest  and  sec- 
ond greatest  use  of  new  information  are  listed  below  (in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  individuals  making  the  assessments). 

Greatest  Informatio  al  Demand  Second  Greatest  Informational  Demand 

Activity  No.  Respondents  Activity  No.  Respondents 


Engineering 

52 

Engineering 

24 

Planning 

38 

Planning 

23 

Administering 

25 

Analyzing 

20 

Estimating 

19 

Coordinating 

19 

Supervising 

16 

Report  Writing 

18 

Coordinating 

16 

Supervising 

18 

If  these  assessments  are  now  analyzed  in  terms  of  differences 
between  the  DMRP  aware  and  unaware  respondents  as  percentages , both 
similarities  and  differences  between  these  groups  can  be  identified. 

For  example,  the  data  in  Table  B-17  show  that  the  assessments  of 
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engineering  (as  an  infomation-demandinq  activity)  are  not  significantly 
different  for  the  aware  vs  unaware.  This  is  also  true  of  planning  and 
administering.  However,  estimating,  supervising,  and  i.oordinat.in  wen 
considered  to  impose  the  greatest  information  demands  by  a marked!;,  high- 
er percentage  of  unaware  than  by  aware  survey  participants . The  reverse 
is  true  for  permit  issuing  and  licensing  and  for  conceptual izing. 

Respondents'  Evaluation  of  Information  Source  Categories 

The  respondents  were  then  asked  (0.7(b))  to  rate  several 
listed  categories  of  sources  from  which  they  might  acquire  information 
needed  in  connection  with  the  activities  they  had  previously  identified 
as  information  demanding,  on  the  basis  of  their  perceived  usefulness. 

The  ratings  were  performed  using  a 6-point  scale  in  which  6 meant 
always  useful  and  1 signified  seldom  useful . The  evaluations  of  informa- 
tion sources  are  presented  in  Table  B- 1 9 (in  relation  to  activities  im- 
posing the  greatest  informational  demands)  and  in  Table  B-20  (in  relation 
to  activities  imposing  the  second  greatest  informational  demands). 

In  reviewing  Tables  B-19  and  B-20,  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
that  the  relationship  between  the  information  receiver  and  the  informa- 
tion sender,  or  source,  may  be  impersonal  or  interpersonal.  (This  topic 
is  discussed  later  in  connection  with  the  personal  interview  survey.) 
Impersonal  information  transfer  modes,  which  are  characteristically  one 
way,  include  books,  journals,  lectures,  etc.  Interpersonal  receiver/ 

sender  relationships  such  as  workshops,  discussions,  conferences,  and 
the  like  provide  the  receiver  with  the  opportunity  for  participating 
actively  in  the  transfer  process  by  asking  for  additional  information, 
clarification,  and  so  forth. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  B-19  and  B-20  indicate  that 
substantial  percentages  of  the  respondents  consider  a number  of  inter- 
personal forms  of  information  transfer  to  be  frequently  useful.  For  ex- 
ample, 50?  of  the  survey  participants  rated  associate  workers  as  5 or  6 
on  the  usefulness  frequency  scale  (Table  (B-19).  The  equivalent  figure 


for  journals  is  only  30.1  and  for  technical  magazines,  22. 6 . (The 
latter  two  are  obviously  impersonal  sources.)  The  data  should  not  be 
interpreted,  however,  as  meaning  that  preference  for  interpersonal 
transfer  modes  consistently  dominates  that  for  impersonal  sources.  What 
it  does  emphasize,  however,  is  the  relatively  high  importance  of  inter- 
personal  communication  as  an  information  transfer  medium.  This  point  is 
apparent  in  the  following  listing  of  the  most  frequently  highly  rated  in- 
formation sources  by  category. 


Percentages  of  All  Respondents* 
Assigning  5 and  6 Ratings 


Interpersonal 

Sources 

Source 

of  Respondents 

Site  Visits 

67.4 

Assoc.  Workers 

50.0 

Supervisors 

48.6 

Conferences,  etc. 

44.3 

Impersonal  Sources 

Source  ° of  Respondents 

Directives  & 

Guidelines  50.3 

Manuals  44.4 

Books  43  2 

Reports  43.0 


In  examining  the  differences  between  information  source 
ratings  by  the  DMRP  aware  and  nonaware  respondents  with  respect  to  im- 
personal sources,  the  DMRP-aware  survey  participants  tended  to  favor 
books,  journals,  and  technical  magazines.  The  unaware  respondents 
showed  a slight  preference  for  situation-specific  materials  (e.g., 
directives  and  manuals).  This  is  shown  in  the  following  listing  of 
impersonal  source  ratings: 


* These  listings  were  developed  from  data  in  Table  B-19. 
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Percentages  of  DMRP  Aware  and  Nonaware  Respondents* 
Assigning  5 and  6 Ratings  to  ImpersonaT  Sources 


Source 

Aware 

Unaware 

Books 

46.  5°' 

41.9" 

Journals 

34.9 

27.9 

Technical  Magazines 

24.1 

22.0 

Directives  & Guidelines 

45.5 

52.3 

Manuals 

35.6 

48.1 

In  some  instances  (e.g.,  technical  magazines),  the  trend  is 
not  pronounced  and  could  be  attributed  to  chance.  It  is,  however,  uni- 
formly consistent. 

Survey  Respondent  Reading  Patterns 

Question  8 addressed  the  reading  patterns  of  the  respondents 
with  respect  to  various  categories  of  published  material.  The  responses 
are  presented  in  Table  B-21.  It  will  be  noted  that  Corps  directives  and 
guide! ines  are  read  in  entirety  by  over  half  of  the  survey  participants, 
while  books,  scientific  journals,  and  trade  and  technical  magazines  are 
most  frequently  scanned  for  general  information  or  for  items  of  particu- 
lar interest.  The  data  in  Table  B-21  show  few  significant  differences 
between  the  DMRP  unaware  and  aware  respondents.  In  general,  a higher  per- 
centage of  the  unaware  reads  printed  materials  in  their  entirety.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unaware  utilize  such  materials  less  frequently  than  the 
aware,  with  the  exception  of  books.  This  difference  between  the  two  re- 
spondent classes  is  particularly  marked  with  respect  to  technical 
reports , newsletters  and  scientific  journals.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  the  DMRP  unaware  which  seldom  utilizes  technical  reports  is  6.4;  in 
the  case  of  the  aware  it  is  zero. 


* These  listings  were  developed  from  data  in  Table  B-19 
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In  Question  10  the  survey  participants  were  asked  about  their 
reading  patterns  in  terms  of  time.  Initially,  they  were  to  estimate  the 
total  time  per  month  devoted  to  reading  of  all  types  of  materials,  both 
technical  and  nontechnical  (Q. 10(a)).  The  responses  are  summarized  in 
Table  B-22.  The  data  show  that  the  percentage  of  DMRP-aware  respondents 
devoting  an  aggregate  time  of  more  than  45  hours  per  month  to  reading 
(56. 8°)  is  greater  than  the  equivalent  percentage  of  the  unaware  re- 
spondents ( 44  ) . This  difference  could  be  attributable  to  chance.  In 
the  next  part  of  Question  10  (Q. 10(b)),  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
estimate  the  percentage  of  their  total  reading  time  (whether  at  home  or 
at  work)  that  was  directed  to  work-related  informational  materials. 
Analysis  of  the  response  data  presented  in  Table  B-23  shows  that  while 
60°  of  the  aware  respondents  devote  at  least  31?  of  their  reading  time 
to  work-related  material,  the  equivalent  percentage  for  the  unaware 
group  is  only  38.2%.  This  difference  in  reading  pattern,  which  can  be 
regarded  with  95%  confidence  as  real  rather  than  attributable  to  chance, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  findings  of  this  survey 
in  the  context  of  information  transfer  effectiveness.  In  responding  to 
the  last  part  of  Question  10  (Q. 10(c)),  the  survey  participants  esti- 
mated the  percentage  of  job-related  reading  done  during  working  hours. 
From  the  data  summarized  in  Table  B-24,  it  was  calculated  that  49.7%  of 
the  aware  group  does  at  least  31%  of  its  job-related  reading  at  work,  as 
opposed  to  36.4%  of  the  unaware. 

Question  11  addressed  respondent  patterns  of  job-related 
reading  in  terms  of  the  specific  publications  they  found  useful,  their 
modes  of  publication  receipt,  and  their  assessment  of  relevance  of  pub- 
lication content  to  their  job-related  informational  needs.  They  were 
initially  asked  (Q. 11(a))  to  identify  the  publications  by  title.  Table 
B-25  summarizes  the  numbers  of  titles  cited  vs  the  readership  by  per- 
centage. (For  example,  5.7%  of  all  respondents  who  cited  periodicals 
listed  8 titles.  16%  of  the  DMRP-aware  group  cited  10  or  more.)  Of 
all  publications  listed  by  the  respondents,  the  readerships  of  the  DMRP 
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information  exchange  bulletin  and  'World  Dredging"*  were  examined  in 
detail.  Table  B-26  presents  the  response  data  applicable  to  these 
periodicals,  keyed  to  Question  11(b)  (mode  of  receipt  of  publication 
either  directly  as  primary,  or  indirectly  as  secondary  recipient)  and  to 
Question  11(c)  (evaluation  of  frequency  of  content  relevance  to  job  in- 
formational needs).  As  the  data  show,  the  DMRP  bulletin  was  cited  by  24 
respondents  and  "World  Dredging"  by  45.  The  data  also  indicate  a higher 
"pass  along"  ratio  for  "World  Dredging"  than  for  the  bulletin.  More 
DMRP-aware  respondents  considered  that  the  content  of  "World  Dredging" 
is  more  frequently  relevant  to  their  needs  than  was  the  case  for  the 
Bulletin  (74. 1 ° vs  46.7%).  The  equivalent  comparison  for  the  DMRP  un- 
aware evaluators  of  "World  Dredging"  was  50%  vs  46.7°'.  The  latter  dif- 
ference is  not  considered  significant. 

Respondent  Awareness  of  Informationally  Useful  Research  Studies 

Question  9 addressed  the  respondents'  awareness  of  studies 
being  performed  by  organizations  outside  of  their  own  Districts  in 
technical  areas  about  which  they  had  informational  needs.  The  first  part 
of  this  question  (Q.9(a))  related  to  other  Corps  elements.  A summary  of 
the  responses  is  shown  in  Table  B-27.  Of  a total  of  336  dredging- 
involved  survey  participants,  211  identified  one  or  more  Corps  organiza- 
tional units.  A striking  finding  was  that,  of  these  211,  84.4%  (178 
individuals)  identified  WES.  (This  corresponds  to  53%  of  the  336  per- 
sonnel with  dredging  assignments.)  In  comparing  the  relative  fre- 
quencies of  WES  citations  among  the  DMRP  aware  and  unaware  respondents, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  organization  was  mentioned  by  nearly  97w 
of  the  aware  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  of  the  un- 
aware group,  nearly  75%  also  listed  WES.  The  Coastal  Engineering 
Research  Center  (CERC)  was  second  to  WES  in  terms  of  citation  frequency, 


* "World  Dredging"  is  cited  in  particular  because  it  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  relevant  journal  in  the  field  of  dredging. 
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but  by  a considerable  margin.  It  was  listed  by  only  19%  of  the  211 
survey  participants  who  responded  substantively  to  the  question.  (If 
the  numbers  in  the  percentage  columns  are  totalized,  they  will  be  found 
to  exceed  100°,.  This  is  because  of  multiple  citations.)  As  part  of 
Question  9(a),  the  respondents  were  also  asked  to  identify  the  in- 
vestigative area(s)  of  interest  to  them  being  studied  by  the  Corps 
elemets  they  had  cited.  These  responses  are  shown  by  category  in 
Table  B-28.  Note  that  of  all  those  who  responded  to  the  question  (173), 
over  50%  mentioned  the  DMRP  and  that  of  the  aware  group,  95.6%  listed 
the  OMRP.  (The  balance  of  this  group  - 4.4%  - had  been  identified  as 
DMRP  aware  because  of  citations  of  the  Information  Bulletin  in  answering 
Question  11(a).)  Also,  Table  B-28  shows  that,  on  a percentage  basis,  more 
of  the  unaware  than  of  the  aware  are  familiar  with  research  being  per- 
formed by  various  organizations  (primarily  within  the  Corps  of  Engineers) 
in  certain  specific  non-DMRP  areas  about  which  they  have  informational 
needs,  including  hydraulics,  explosive  excavation,  instrumentation  and 
computers. 

The  second  part  of  Question  9 (Q.9(b))  was  similar  to 
Question  9(a),  except  that  it  addressed  the  respondents'  knowledge  of 
studies  relevant  to  their  informational  needs  being  conducted  by  non- 
Corps  organizations.  The  study  areas  listed  in  the  responses  are  sum- 
marized by  category  in  Table  B-29.  As  the  data  show,  investigations  re- 
lating to  dredged  materials  were  mentioned  by  31%  of  the  aware  respond- 
ents who  had  answered  this  question  (36),  but  by  only  7.51  of  the  unaware 
(148).  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  distribution  of  citations  of 
other  environmentally  oriented  research  areas  was  similar  for  the  two 
groups  (aware:  37%);  unaware:  34.5°/).  From  other  data  (not  appearing 
in  Table  B-29),  it  was  found  that  2 or  more  research  studies  were  cited 
by  63.2  of  the  total  aware  group  (95),  but  by  only  39%  of  all  unaware 
respondents  (24). 
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Respondents'  Use  of  Training/Educational  Opportunities  Offered  by  the 
Corps 


In  Question  17,  the  survey  participants  were  asked  whether, 
in  the  last  5 years,  they  had  availed  themselves  of  educational  or 
training  courses  offered  either  by  their  Districts  or  by  other  Corps 
elements.  The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  identify  the  broad 
characters  of  any  courses  they  had  taken  (e.g.,  Technical /Professional , 
Administrative-Management;  other).  The  responses  to  Question  17  are 
presented  in  Table  B-30.  The  first  part  of  this  table  summarizes  re- 
spondent participation  in  courses  in  the  Technical/Professional  cate- 
gory. It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  percentages  of  aware  vs  un- 
aware respondents  who  took  2 or  more  District  courses  in  this  category 
with  the  equivalent  percentages  of  those  who  attended  at  least  2 
courses  offered  by  other  Corps  elements.  With  respect  to  District 
courses,  the  analysis  of  data  shows  that  the  percentages  are  very 
similar  - aware:  27.5%,  unaware:  26.5%.  For  courses  provided  by  non- 
District  Corps  elements,  however,  a significant  difference  appears.  Of 
the  aware  respondents,  43.2%  participated  in  such  courses,  while  the 
equivalent  percentage  for  the  unaware  group  was  only  28.3%.  The  second 
part  of  Table  B-30  shows  the  distribution  of  respondent  participation  in 
courses  falling  into  the  Administrative/Management  category.  As  was 
true  of  the  Professional/Technical  category,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  participation  by  DMRP-aware  and  by 
unaware  respondents  in  2 or  more  courses  conducted  under  District 
auspices  (aware:  24.3%;  unaware:  21.9%).  There  is,  however,  more  of  a 
difference  in  relation  to  participation  in  courses  offered  by  non-Corps 
elements  (aware:  19%;  unaware:  10%).  These  differences  with  respect  to 
non-District  course  attendance  could  reflect  differences  in  motivational 
strengths.  The  last  part  of  Table  B-30  presents  an  analysis  of  attendance 
at  miscellaneous  courses  (i.e.,  courses  that  were  not  considered  by  the 
survey  participants  to  belong  in  either  of  the  two  above  categories).  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  courses  were  attended  mainly  by  members  of  the 
unaware  group.  However,  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  attendees  are  quite 
small,  so  that  the  data  are  not  regarded  as  statistically  significant. 
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In  reviewing  the  course  participation  data,  it  was  considered 
that  the  relative  propensities  of  the  respondents  for  availing  themselves 
of  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  Corps  might  reflect  differ- 
ences of  District  climate.  Such  differences,  if  appreciable,  could  be 
significant  in  the  more  general  context  of  District  receptivity  to  in- 
formation and  new  ideas.  Accordingly,  an  analysis  of  course  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  survey  respondents  (i.e.,  not  only  those  with 
dredging  assignments)  was  prepared  by  District  and  is  presented  in 
Table  B-31.  This  table  is  designed  to  identify  those  Districts  (by 
code  number)  which  represent  the  extremes  of  the  course  nonattendance 
ranges.  Interpretation  of  the  data  shown  in  the  table  is  as  follows. 

The  top  2 rows  of  figures  relate  to  Technical/Professional  courses  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  by  the  Districts.  The  number  of  respondents  from 
District  2 who  answered  Question  11  was  126.  Of  these  126,  51.6"  had 

taken  no  courses  within  the  last  5 years.  Of  the  12  Districts  surveyed, 
none  had  a lower  equivalent  percentage  than  District  2 (for  this  category). 
The  highest  percentage  of  courses  not  taken  (64.8")  was  associated  with 
District  9.  This  means,  therefore,  that  for  the  course  category  in 
question,  District  2 had  the  highest  percentage  of  participation  (100%  - 
51.6%  = 48 , 4% ) while  District  9 had  the  lowest  (100%  - 64.8%  = 35.2%) . 

The  percentages  shown  under  each  number  of  courses  are  the  percentages  of 
respondents  who  participated  in  the  corresponding  number  of  courses  dur- 
ing the  last  5 years.  (For  example,  the  top  row  shows  that  7.1f  of  the 
survey  participants  from  District  2 attended  3 courses.) 

To  the  extent  that  the  level  of  participation  in  Corps  educa- 
tion programs  by  the  personnel  of  a given  District  can  be  construed  as 
an  indicator  or  measure  of  that  District's  receptivity  to  information 
and  technology  transfer,  the  low  percentage  ratings  (for  the  different 
course  categories)  shown  in  the  third  column  of  figures  in  Table  B-31 
should  be  associated  with  relatively  high  District  receptivity,  and  con- 
versely. Note,  for  example,  that  District  3 appears  at  the  low  end  of 
the  range  in  4 instances  (meaning  that,  in  these  instances,  District  3 
was  that  District  out  of  the  12  surveyed  in  which  the  lowest  percentages 
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of  its  personnel  did  not  take  courses).  This  implies  that,  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  measure  being  addressed  here.  District  3 may  be 
potentially  more  receptive  to  information  transfer  than  District  5,  for 
example.  Note,  however,  that  this  implication  is  based  on  only  one 
receptivity  indicator.  Other  indicators  are  examined  later  in  the 
report. 

Respondent  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

This  portion  of  the  survey  focused  on  the  job  and  work- 
related  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  participants.  The  area  was 
addressed  in  the  study  because  the  effectiveness  of  receiver  assimila- 
tion and  utilization  of  disseminated  information  may  be  as  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  receptivity  climate  of  the  work  environment  as  by  the 
content  and  form  of  the  transmitted  information.  In  the  context  of 
this  discussion,  attitudes  are  understood  to  be  various  components  or 
aspects  of  one's  general  orientation  that  are,  to  a considerable  extent, 
situation  independent.  By  perceptions  are  meant  the  ways  in  which 
particular  situations  are  viewed  or  assessed.  Perceptions  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  attitudes.  When  the  effect  of  such  influence  is  low,  the 
perceiver  is  said  to  be  objective.  Although  this  study  was  necessarily 
concerned  with  both  the  work-related  attitudes  of  the  respondents  and 
the  ways  in  which  these  respondents  perceive  the  District  work  environ- 
ments, it  did  not  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  respondents'  per- 
ceptions were  biased  by  their  attitudes.  The  data  suggest,  however, 
that  bias  of  this  kind  did  not  play  a substantial  role  in  affecting 
the  responses  of  the  participants.  In  general,  there  appears  to  be 
more  uniformity  of  attitude  among  the  survey  participants  than  among 
their  perceptions  of  the  different  District  work  climates. 

In  Question  12,  the  respondents  were  presented  with  a list 
of  36  statements  about  jobs  and  work.  Some  of  these  statements  reflect 
attitudes,  while  others  express  perceptions.  For  example,  the  first 
statement  in  the  list,  "When  the  workday  is  finished  a person  should 
forget  his  job  and  enjoy  himself,"  and  the  third  statement,  "A  good 
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indication  of  a man's  worth  is  how  well  he  does  his  job,"  are  primarily 
attitudinal  in  character.  That  is,  an  individual's  position  with  re- 
spect to  these  statements  will  be  substantially  independent  of  his 
present  work  environment  because  they  relate  to  general  orientations 
rather  than  to  a particular  job  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seventh  statement,  "Some  of  my  work  assignments  appear  trivial,"  ex- 
presses a perception  of  a specific  job  environment  that  might  not  be 
considered  appropriate  to  a different  set  of  conditions. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  review  the  36  statements  and 
then  to  express  their  levels  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  each, 
using  a 6-point  scale.  (1  represented  complete  disagreement  and  6 
meant  complete  agreement.)  The  responses  are  displayed  in  Table  B-32 
and  are  shown  in  terms  of  percentages,  for  each  level  of  opinion,  of 
the  numbers  of  respondents  to  each  statement,  both  by  totals  and  by 
DMRP  aware  and  unaware  segments  of  the  survey  participants. 

Work  Related  Attitudes 


On  examining  the  data,  it  is  clear  that  most  expressions 
of  attitude  are  consistent  with  the  traditional  work  ethic  of  this 
country.  (See  responses  to  statements  1,  3,  9,  and  12.)  Reference 
to  Appendix  Table  C-17,  which  presents  the  responses  to  Question  12 
for  the  entire  survey  sample  of  over  900  individuals,  shows  that 
these  orientations  are  pervasive  and  independent  of  work  assignments. 
This  finding  suggests  that  there  exists,  within  the  Districts,  a 
relatively  high  level  of  inner  personal  motivation  that  is  work 
directed  and  that  offers  the  potential,  at  least,  for  the  effective 
realization  of  COE  objectives. 

Respondent  Perceptions  of  D i strict  Climates 

The  manner  and  degree  to  which  the  respondents'  per- 
ceptions of  the  District  climates  may  be  in  harmony  or  in  conflict 
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with  their  inherent  work  attitudes  can  be  inferred  from  their  responses 
to  various  statements  in  the  list  shown  in  Table  B- 32 . For  example, 
most  respondents  consider  that  their  joo  objectives  and  responsibilities 
are  clear  and  well  defined  (Statements  2 and  11)  and  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  effectively  functioning  teams  (Statement  23).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  (of  the  total  survey  sample,  as  well  as  of  those  engaged  in 
dredging  operations)  believes  that  it  sometimes  receives  assignments 
without  the  support  required  to  do  the  job  (Statement  8),  that  the  Corps 
review  and  promotion  system  does  not  help  the  best  man  to  rise  to  the 
top  (Statement  16),  that  there  is  excessive  red  tape  associated  with 
District  operations  (Statement  17),  that  the  locus  of  decision-making 
authority  within  the  Districts  is  sometimes  uncertain  (Statement  24), 
and,  of  particular  importance  in  the  context  of  this  study,  that  red 
tape  and  other  institutional  impediments  make  it  difficult  for  new  and 
original  ideas  to  receive  consideration  within  the  Districts  (Statement 
29).  Opinion  was  more  equally  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  top 
management  is  concerned  more  with  formal  organization  and  authority  or 
with  gettinq  the  right  people  together  to  do  the  job  (Statement  36),  but 
tended  to  the  former  view. 

Another  finding  that  emerges  from  the  data  shown  in  Table 
B- 32  is  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  distributions 
of  work  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  District  climates  exhibited  by 
the  aware  and  unaware  segments  of  the  respondents.  (This  is  not  in 
itself  surprising  because  the  information  dissemination  efforts  of  the 
DMRP  are  obviously  unrelated  to,  and  in  no  way  address,  either 
recipient  attitudes  or  their  perceptions  of  their  work  environments. 
Furthermore,  while  many  of  the  statements  listed  in  Table  B- 32  were 
designed  to  elicit  responses  bearing  on  the  District  receptivity 
climates,  these  statements  are  not  of  a kind  that  would  assess  the 
propensity  of  the  respondents  for  actively  searching  for  new  information 
that  might  have  made  them  aware  of  the  DMRP.) 

After  examination  of  the  data  made  it  clear  that  the  re- 
spondents' attitudes  and  perceptions  are  characteristic  of  the  survey 
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sample  as  a whole  and  independent  of  either  awareness  of  the  OMRP  or 
nature  of  their  job  assignments,  the  distributions  of  the  responses  by 
District  were  then  examined.  The  objective  was  to  determine  whether 
there  were  meaningful  differences  (i.e.,  differences  for  which  there 
was  a high  probability  that  they  could  be  attributed  to  other  than 
chance)  among  these  distributions  which  would  suqgest  nonuniformity  of 
the  District  receptivity  climates.  (See  Table  R-31  and  related  dis- 
cussion.) Initially  a Chi-square  analysis  was  performed  on  each  of  the 
response  data  sets  corresponding  to  a statement  for  all  12  Districts  and 
for  all  survey  participants.  The  criterion  for  desinnating  differences 
of  response  distribution  among  Districts  as  meaningful  was  whether  or 
not  these  differences,  for  a given  statement,  could,  with  a confidence 
level  of  at  least  94°/,  be  attributed  to  other  than  chance  (i.e., 
whether  the  differences  in  response  distribution  by  District  could  be 
interpreted  as  reflecting  corresponding  real  differences  among  the 
District  climates  rather  than  chance  variations  in  the  data).  This 
does  not  imply  that  those  differences  of  District  response  distribution 
for  which  a confidence  level  of  less  than  941'  (of  being  due  to  other 
than  chance)  applied,  might  not  also  have  been  real.  However,  the  94 
criterion  was  adopted  to  ensure  a high  probability  that  the  inter- 
District  differences  presented  in  this  discussion  are,  in  fact,  mean- 
ingful. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Chi-square  test,  differences  in  the 
patterns  of  District  response  to  19  of  the  36  statements  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaningful.  The  detailed  data  reflecting  the  respondents’ 
ratings  of  these  19  statements  (from  completely  agree  to  completely 
disagree)  were  analyzed  by  District  distribution.  In  this  analysis, 
the  percentaoes  of  respondents  assigning  ratings  of  completely  and 
moderately  were  added,  for  that  polarity  of  opinion  (agreement/dis- 
agreement) that  was  more  conducive  to  or  compatible  with  receptivity 
to  information  and  technology  transfer.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
Statement  21  (Table  B-32),  "There  is  a continual  effort  to  improve  our 
personal  and  group  performance."  it  is  obvious  that  aqreemer,*-,  rather 
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than  disagreement,  is  suggestive  of  a District  climate  favoring  re- 
ceptivity. For  each  of  the  19  statements,  the  District  responses 
based  on  the  sums  of  the  completely  and  moderately  ratings,  were 
determined.  The  upper  and  lower  extremes  of  the  ranges  were  then 
identified.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  B-33. 

For  each  statement,  the  table  shows  the  number  of  the  Districts  at  the 
high  (upper  number)  and  low  (lower  number)  ends  of  the  range  of 
District  response  for  that  statement.  Those  Districts  whose  climates 
are  considered  to  favo'-  receptivity  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the 
upper  numbers.  As  the  table  shows.  District  6 ranks  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremes of  the  ranges  for  6 statements  and  Districts  8 and  11  for  5 each. 
That  means  that  for  84  of  the  19  statements,  3 Districts  occupy  all 
of  the  low  end  positions.  With  respect  to  the  upper  extremes  of  the 
ranges,  Districts  10  and  12  appear  in  this  position  for  5 statements 
each  and  District  3 for  4 statements.  Thus,  3 Districts  occupy  the  up- 
per end  positions  for  74”;  of  the  19  statements.  Reference  to  Table  B-31 
shows  that  District  3 also  stands  high  in  the  District  receptivity 
climate  range  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  its  personnel  in 
educational  opportuni ties  offered  by  the  Corps. 

In  reviewing  the  data  presented  in  Table  B-33,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  they  reflect  only  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Districts  representing  opinion  extremes.  A District  which  oc- 
cupies the  upper  end  of  the  range  (the  position  most  favorable  to  re- 
ceptivity) of  responses  to  a particular  statement  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
ducive to  receptivity  (in  the  context  of  that  statement)  in  an  absolute 
sense.  It  may  merely  be  the  least  unconducive  of  the  Districts.  For 
example,  71.4%  of  the  respondents  in  District  10  agreed  moderately  or 
completely  that  their  job  objectives  are  clear  and  well  formulated 
(Statement  2).  (For  this  statement,  agreement  is  considered  to  be  com- 
patible with  receptivity.)  In  no  District  did  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents agreeing  with  the  statement  exceed  71.4“',  so  that  District  10 
is  the  upper  extreme  for  this  range.  Of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance, 
is  the  fact  that  this  opinion  was  held  by  a substantial  majority  of  the 
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District  personnel  (nearly  3/4).  This  high  percentage  of  agreement 
suggests  that  District  10  is  receptive  (in  the  context  of  Statement  2) 
in  an  absolute  sense.  If  the  responses  to  Statement  17,' "Red  tape  is 
held  to  a minimum,"  are  now  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  District  10 
is  again  at  the  upper  extreme  of  the  range.  However,  only  16.7“  of  the 
respondents  in  this  District  agreed  with  the  statement.  (For  this 
statement,  agreement  is  considered  to  be  compatible  with  receptivity.) 
This  means  that  agreement  is  far  from  a majority  view.  If  a sum  of 
completely  and  moderately  (agreeing/disagreeing)  responses  of  at  least 
40  is  arbitrarily  set  as  a criterion  of  receptivity  to  information  and 
technology  transfer,  the  data  presented  in  Table  B- 32  show  that,  even 
for  those  Districts  at  the  upper  extremes  of  the  ranges,  the  majority 
of  the  personnel  sampled  held  unfavorable  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
following: 

• Red  tape  is  held  to  a minimum  (17) 

t The  division  is  characterized  by  a relaxed,  easy-going 
working  climate  (18) 

• Excessive  rules,  etc.,  make  it  difficult  for  new  ideas 
to  receive  consideration  (29) 

• Our  productivity  sometimes  suffers  from  lack  of  proper 
planning  (30) 

• The  philosophy  of  top  management  emphasizes  the  human 
factor,  etc.  (31 ) 

• Our  top  management  is  less  concerned  with  formal  or- 

ganization, etc.  than  with  getting  the  right  people 
together  to  do  the  job  (36)  ^ 

Thus,  even  for  the  most  receptive  Districts,  preponderantly  unfavorable 
perceptions  were  indicated  by  the  respondents  for  31.5“  of  the  19 
statements,  for  the  least  receptive  Districts,  using  the  same  criterion, 
such  perceptions  were  expressed  for  84.2%  of  the  19  statements.  In  ad- 
dition, the  preponderance  of  unfavorable  opinion  is  substantially  higher 
in  the  less  receptive  than  in  the  more  receptive  Districts.  For  example, 
in  District  4 (most  receptive)  27. 5%  of  the  respondents  moderately  or 
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completely  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  "Our  productivity  some- 
times suffers  from  lack  of  proper  planning"  (30).  In  District  8 (least 
receptive),  the  equivalent  percentage  was  only  2.6. 

Respondents'  Perceptions  of  their  Job  Situations 

In  Question  13,  the  respondents  were  presented  with  a list  of 
conditions  relating  to  their  job  situations,  such  as  opportunities  for 
growth,  the  feeling  of  being  adequately  informed  by  their  coworkers  and 
supervisors,  and  so  forth.  These  conditions  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a kind  that,  if  prevalent,  would  contribute  to  the  structuring  of  a 
work  climate  favoring  the  reception,  testing  and  application  of  new 
ideas  and  concepts.  The  survey  participants  were  asked  to  indicate, 
using  a 6-point  scale,  the  extent  to  which  they  considered  that  each 
condition  (a)  actually  existed  in  their  present  jobs  and  (b)  should 
exist.  On  the  rating  scale  used,  a 6 meant  always  exists  or  should  al- 
ways exist  and  a 1 signified  seldom  exists  or  should  seldom  exist.  The 
responses  from  the  survey  participants  with  dredging  assignments  are 
presented  in  Table  B-34.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  few  significant 
differences  between  the  response  trends  of  the  DMRP  aware  and  unaware 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  discussion  of  these  data  is  based  on  the  dis- 
tributions for  the  total  of  the  two  groups.  The  data  in  the  Table  show 
considerable  variations  in  the  respondents'  views  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  different  job  situations  listed.  For  example,  although  41.6?  of  all 
dredging-assigned  survey  participants  considered  that  they  always  re- 
ceived fair  and  impartial  treatment  from  their  supervisors  (3),  only 
16.5?  of  the  same  group  believed  that  the  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  (1)  were  always  present.  As  might  be  expected,  the  per- 
centage of  respondents  who  believed  that  a given  condition  should  always 
exist,  exceeded,  in  all  instances,  the  percentage  of  those  who  judged 
that  the  same  condition  does,  in  fact,  always  exist. 

In  order  to  present  the  findings  from  this  portion  of  the 
survey  in  more  readily  interpretable  forms,  the  data  in  Table  B-34 
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were  initially  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  participants'  assessments 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  various  work-related  conditions.  This  analysis 
was  performed  by  adding,  for  each  condition,  the  percentage  totals  of 
those  who  stated  that  the  condition  in  question  always  exists  and  the 
percentages  of  those  who  believed  that  it  usually  exists*.  As  an  ex- 
ample, for  Condition  ^1  (opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  develop- 
ment), 16.5°  of  the  respondents  believed  that  this  condition  always 
exists  and  24.8%  believed  that  it  usually  exists  (Table  B-34).  The  sum 
of  these  is  41.3%.  These  summed  percentages  were  determined  for  all  job 
conditions  listed  in  Table  B-34  and  the  conditions  were  then  rank- 
ordered  on  the  basis  of  decreasing  percentages  of  respondents  assessing 
them  as  prevalent.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  presented  in  Table 
B-35.  It  is  apparent  that  about  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  dredging- 
assigned  survey  participants  considered  that  they  always  or  usually 
received  fair  and  impartial  treatment  from  both  their  supervisors  and 
coworkers.  About  one-half  believed  that  they  always  or  usually  had  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  varied  activities  or  in  the  selection  of 
methods.  Fewer  than  30%  regarded  promotion  opportunities  or  freedom  to 
experiment  as  prevalent  conditions. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  percentages  of  respondents  who 
considered  that  the  different  work  situations  should  always  exist  were 
larger,  in  all  cases,  than  those  who  believed  that  they  did  always  exist. 
However,  the  excess  of  should  always  exist  (in  terms  of  percentage  in- 
cidence of  this  view)  over  always  exists  varies  over  a considerable 
range.  When  this  excess  is  small,  for  a given  condition,  it  means  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  perceived  prevalence  of  that  condition  is 
relatively  minor.  When  this  excess  is  large,  the  dissatisfaction  with 


* This  procedure,  or  one  similar  to  it,  was  also  employed  in  other 
analyses  performed  during  this  study.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
when  analyzing  survey  data  based  on  a 6-point  scale,  the  trend  in- 
dications arrived  at  in  this  manner  are  more  reliable  than  those 
based  on  responses  which  reflect  the  extreme  points  of  the  scale 
only. 
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the  existing  prevalence  of  that  condition  is  relatively  great. 

Accordingly,  the  second  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  in 
Table  B-34  was  to  determine  the  rank  order  of  the  respondents'  relative 
dissatisfactions  with  their  assessed  prevalences  of  the  different  job 
conditions  as  perceived  by  them.  For  each  work  condition,  the  sum  of 
the  percentage  incidences  of  the  total  respondents  rating  is  as 
should  always  exist  and  should  usually  exist  'Table  B-34  was  determined. 
The  prevalence  rating,  as  shown  in  Table  B-35,  for  the  same  condition, 
was  then  substrated  from  this  sum.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
Condition  «4  (opportunities  to  participate  in  varied  activities'),  the 
total  percentage  response  for  should  always  exist  is  39.5  and  for  should 
usual 1,y  exist  is  32.6%.  The  sum  of  these  is  72.1  . On  subtracting  the 
prevalence  rating  for  this  condition  of  52“  (from  Table  B-35)  from  this 
sum,  the  excess  is  found  to  be  20.1%.  The  results  based  on  the  apnlica- 
tion  of  this  analysis  to  all  listed  job  conditions  were  then  rank-ordered 
from  the  lowest  to  highest  percentage  excess  and  are  presented  in  Table 
B-36.  In  reviewing  Table  B-36,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the 
respondents  who  assigned  an  actually  exists  rating  to  a particular  con- 
dition, necessarily  also  assigned  a should  exist  rating  to  the  same 
condition.  It  is  possible  that,  had  these  numbers  of  respondents  been 
egual  in  all  cases,  the  percentages  excesses  shown  in  the  Table  could 
have  been  somewhat  higher. 

The  data  shown  in  Table  B-36  indicate  that  as  a general  trend, 
the  incidence  of  dissatisfaction  was  higher  with  respect  to  conditions  re- 
lating to  personal  advancement  and  reward  than  to  those  pertaining  to  job 
performance  as  such.  If  these  data  are  compared  with  those  presented  in 
Table  B-35,  it  can  also  be  seen  that  the  perceived  prevalence  of  a given 
condition  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  a corresponding  level  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  prevalence  should  be  greater  than  it  is.  For 
example,  freedom  to  experiment  was  assigned  a low  prevalence  rating.  It 
ranked  14th  (Table  B-35),  with  only  25.3%  of  the  respondents  considering 
that  this  condition  is  prevalent.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Table  B-36 
shows,  the  should  exist  excess  for  this  condition  was  only  12.6  . This 
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means  that  while  most  respondents  believe  that  freedom  to  experiment  is 
infrequent  in  the  Districts,  relatively  few  of  them  believe  that  it  should 
be  more  frequent.  As  a contrasting  example,  opportunities  for  promotion 
within  the  District  organizations  are  also  seen  as  infrequent.  This  condi- 
tion ranked  13th  (Table  B-35),  with  only  28. 9*  of  the  respondents  regard- 
ing it  as  prevalent.  However,  as  Table  B-36  shows,  this  condition  ranked 
highest  in  terms  of  relative  dissatisfaction,  with  a percentage  excess  of 
46.1.  This  means  that  not  only  do  most  respondents  (over  70%)  believe 
that  promotional  opportunities  are  relatively  rare,  but  also  that  nearly 
one-half  of  them  also  believe  that  they  should  be  prevalent.  A possibly 
less  predictable  finding  relates  to  the  respondents'  feelings  about  being 
adequately  informed  by  their  supervisors.  As  Table  B-35  shows,  the 
prevalence  rating  for  this  condition  was  fairly  high  - it  ranked  5th  on 
the  list.  More  than  one-half  of  the  respondents  (54%)  considered  that 
they  were  always  or  usually  adequately  informed.  Nevertheless,  a sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  respondents  feels  that  the  existing  prevalance 
of  this  condition  is  inadequate.  The  excess  of  the  snould  exist  percent- 
age over  the  actual ly  exists  percentage  was  38.3. 

The  rank  ordering  of  work  conditions  and  the  identified  ex- 
cess of  should  exist  over  actually  exists  percentages  for  each  case, 
presented  in  Table  B-36,  provides  relative  dissatisfaction  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  perceived  prevalences  of  these  conditions.  The  Table  does 
not,  however,  relate  these  indexes  to  those  correspondents  who  believed 
that  the  work  conditions  were  not  prevalent.  The  relations  of  these 
indexes  to  this  respondent  group  are  useful  indicators  of  the  degrees  of 
importance  implicitly  assigned  to  the  conditions  by  the  group.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  Condition  #4  in  Table  B-35  (8th  rank).  Of  all  respond- 
ents totaled  in  Table  B-35,  52%  believed  that  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  varied  activities  are  prevalent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ^ 
48%  of  the  total  did  not  consider  these  opportunities  to  be  prevalent. 
(These  are  called  "non-P  respondents"  for  identification.)  If  all  of 
these  non-P  respondents  had  considered  that  opportunities  to  participate 
in  varied  activities  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  them  to  warrant 
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assigning  should  always  exist  or  should  usually  exist  ratings  to  this 
condition  (4),  then  it  should  be  expected  that  the  percentage  excess 
shown  in  Table  B-36  would  have  approximated  4P  *.  However,  as  reference 
to  the  Table  shows,  the  actual  excess  was  only  20.1  for  Condition  #4. 
Therefore,  at  least  42c  (20.1°748°)  of  the  non-P  respondents  believed 
that  the  importance  to  them  of  opportunities  to  participate  in  varied 
activities  was  such  that  these  opportunities  should  usually  or  always 
exist.  The  number,  expressed  as  a percentage,  obtained  by  dividing, 
for  each  work  condition,  the  percentage  excess  shown  in  Table  B-36  by 
the  percentage  of  non-P  respondents  for  that  condition,  is  called  a 
"relative  importance  rating." 

As  the  third  step  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  B-34, 
relative  importance  ratings  were  calculated  for  each  of  the  15  work 
conditions  and  rank-ordered  in  the  sequence  of  increasing  ratings.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  B-37. 

On  comparing  Table  B-36  with  Table  B-37,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  general  ranking  patterns  of  the  work  conditions  are  not  fundamentally 
unalike,  although  there  are  differences  in  a few  cases.  (Both  of  these 
Tables  are  rank-ordered  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  increasing  frequency 
of  dissatisfaction  and  increasing  relative  importance  ratings,  in  order 
to  facilitate  comparison.)  Similarities  between  these  Table's  appear  in 
the  relatively  low  rankings  assigned  to  freedom  to  experiment,  opportu- 
nities for  participating  in  budget  setting,  and  the  opportunities  to 
participate  in  varied  activities.  Similarities  also  appear  in  the  rela- 
tively high  rankings  of  opportunities  relating  to  personal  growth  and 


* This  argument  assumes  that  n£  respondent  who  assigned  an  always  exists 
or  usually  exists  rating  to  a given  condition,  also  assigned  a lower 
than  shoulT usually  exist  rating  to  the  same  condition.  It  also  as- 
sumes thatf,  for  each  condition,  all  respondents  who  assiqned  an 
actually  exists  rating,  also  assigned  a should  exist  rating  to  that 
condition.  There  were  several  instances  in  which  these  assumptions 
did  not  apply,  so  that  the  analytic  results  discussed  here,  while 
valid  in  a relative  sense,  should  not  be  construed  as  absolutes. 
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advancement.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  non-P  respondents 
considered  that  fair  treatment  from  their  supervisors  and  the  feeling 
of  being  adequately  informed  by  supervisors  and  coworkers  are  somewhat 
more  important  to  them  than  opportunities  for  promotion  (81°  and  83%, 
respectively,  vs  65%). 

The  responses  of  the  survey  participants  to  Question  13a 
were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  distribution  by  District  (using  the  Chi- 
square  test)  to  determine  whether,  for  any  of  the  work  conditions 
listed  in  Table  B- 37 , District  variations  of  prevalence  ratings  could 
be  attributed  to  other  than  chance  with  94c  confidence.  It  was  found 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  pervasiveness  of  distribution  throughout 
the  Districts  was  such  that  the  Chi-square  test  was  met  for  only  four 
conditions.  The  results  are  shown  below,  for  the  Districts  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  ranges  for  each  condition.  (The  percentages  are  the  sums 
of  the  always  and  usually  ratings.) 

Upper  and  Lower  Extremes  of  Distri ct 
Condition  Prevalence  Rating 


Condition 

District 

Prevalence 
Rati ng 

Feeing  of  being  adequately  informed 

1 

57.8 

by  supervisor  and  coworkers  (5) 

5 

37.8 

Opportunity  for  promotion  within 

12 

37.8 

the  organization  (6) 

10 

12.2 

Opportunity  to  find  out  how  well 

9 

53.6 

I am  doing  (9) 

11 

34.3 

Receipt  of  fair  and  impartial 

1 

90.5 

treatment  from  supervisor  and 
coworkers  (15) 

5 

70.4 

The  positions  of  Districts  1 and  5 with  respect  to  conditions  5 and  15 
suggest  obvious  differences  of  personnel  interrelationships  within 
these  Districts.  Generally  a high  percentage  rating  for  a District  is 
considered  to  be  conducive  to  receptivity  to  information  transfer.  In 
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this  connection,  note  that  although  District  10  had  the  lowest  rating 
for  the  perceived  prevalence  of  job  advancement  opportunity,  this 
District,  nevertheless,  showed  a good  receptivity  rating  with  respect  to 
the  job  and  work  statements  (see  Table  B-33).  In  particular.  District 
10  had  the  highest  rating  for  the  one  work  attitude  for  which  the  distri- 
bution by  District  (on  the  basis  of  the  Chi-square  test)  appeared  to  be 
meaningful:  namely,  "A  good  indication  of  a man's  worth  is  how  well  he 
does  his  job." 

Respondents'  Assessments  of  Promotion  Criteria 

Question  14  addressed  the  respondents'  perceptions  of 
relative  weights  afforded  different  personnel  factors  by  the  District 
divisions  in  awarding  promotions.  The  respondents  were  presented  with 
a list  of  such  factors  and  asked  to  rate  each  according  to  a 6-point 
scale.  A rating  of  6 meant  extremely  important  and  a 1 meant  extremely 
unimportant.  The  rating  distributions  by  factor  are  presented  in 
Table  B-38.  If  the  percentages  of  the  extremely  important  and  quite 
important  ratings  of  each  factor  are  added  separately  for  the  re- 
spondent categories  (DMRP  aware  and  unaware),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
aware  and  unaware  response  patterns  are,  for  most  factors,  very  similar. 
The  actual  differences  between  the  aware  and  unaware  responses  are  less 
than  6%  for  all  factors  but  one,  namely,  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience (2).  This  factor  was  rated  as  extremely  important  or  qui te 
important  by  10.5%  more  of  the  aware  than  of  the  unaware  respondents. 

Based  on  the  ratings  assigned  by  the  totals  of  survey 
participants  with  dredging  assignments,  the  factors  were  rank  ordered 
downward  in  terms  of  the  percentages  of  those  considering  them  to  be 
extremely  or  quite  important.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  B-39.  The 
span  of  response  percentages  for  those  factors  falling  within  the  ranking 
range  of  1 through  7 is  relatively  small  (about  7.9%).  The  differences 
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of  percentage  within  this  range  could  be  attributed  to  chance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  relatively  low  rankings  assigned  to  jobjffort,  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge,  and  length  of  service  in  the  Corps  probably  reflect 
real  differences  of  assessment  of  these  factors  in  relation  to  those  of 
ranks  1 - 7 taken  collectively.  A Chi-square  analysis  of  the  assess- 
ments of  job  promotion  factors  on  a District  by  District  basis  showed 
that  for  all  factors  except  one,  the  differences  among  the  District 
responses  could  not,  with  a confidence  level  of  at  least  94%,  be  at- 
tributed to  other  than  chance.  This  finding  is  significant  in  itself 
because  it  means  that  the  way  in  which  job  promotion  factors  are  assessed 
by  District  personnel  tends  to  be  relatively  uniform  and  essentially 
independent  of  the  individual  District  work  climates. 

Respondent  Self-evaluation 

In  order  to  develop  a pattern  of  the  respondents'  self- 
evaluations  relative  to  their  peers,  they  were  asked  to  rate  themselves, 
on  a comparative  basis,  in  terms  of  a number  of  job  performance  factors 
(Question  15).  The  intent  was  to  determine  whether  there  were  marked 
variations  among  the  patterns  of  self-evaluation  from  District  to 
District  that  might  relate  to  corresponding  differences  in  the  District 
receptivity  climates.  The  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  B-40. 
Analysis  of  the  data,  using  the  sums  of  the  personnel  percentages  as- 
signing outstanding  and  excel  lent  ratings  for  each  factor,  shows  both 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  DMRP  aware  and  unaware  groups. 
The  self  ratings  of  both  groups  were  about  equal  for: 

• Job  productivity 

• Dependability 

• Overall  job  effectiveness 

More  of  the  aware  than  the  unaware  assigned  themselves  high  ratings  for: 

• Job  performance  quality 

• Job  effort 

• Knowledge  on  the  job 
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• Judgment  and  common  sense  on  the  job 

• Ability  to  learn  on  the  job 

• Initiative  on  the  job 

• Cooperation  with  others  on  the  job 

The  only  factor  for  which  more  of  the  unaware  assigned  high  self-ratings 
was  personal i ty  on  the  job.  (Note  that  these  observations  apply  to  the 
survey  participants  with  dredging  assignments.)  Application  of  the  Chi- 
square  test  (at  the  94"  confidence  level)  to  the  District  distribution 
of  the  responses  from  all  participants  showed  that,  of  the  11  factors, 
the  differences  of  District  distribution  could  be  attributed  to  other 
than  chance  for  5.  The  Districts  representing  the  range  of  response 
extremes  (for  the  sums  of  the  percentages  for  outstanding  and 
excellent)  are  tabulated  below. 


Respondent  Self-Ratings 

by  District  Range 

1 Extremes 

Factor 

Sum 

District 

of  Excellent  and 
Outstanding 

Quality  of  job  performance  (1) 

5 

69.5 

1 

45.8 

Knowledge  on  job  (5) 

5 

7C.2 

1 

54.1 

Judgment  and  common  sense  on  job  (6) 

2 

77.8 

6 

59.5 

Cooperation  with  others  on  job  (10) 

9 

80.0 

6 

64.6 

Overall  job  effectiveness  (11) 

4 

69.8 

11 

52.8 

The  results  shown  are  somewhat  surprising  with  respect  to  District  5. 
This  District  had  ranked  at  the  low  end  of  2 ranges  for  the  percentage 
incidence  of  courses  faken  (see  Table  B-30),  but  its  personnel  rank 
highest  for  the  percentage  incidence  of  favorable  self-evaluation  in 
terms  of  knowledge  on  the  job.  The  position  of  District  6 is  con- 
sistent with  that  reflected  by  Table  B-33. 
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Inner-  vs  Other-Pi rectedness  of  the  Respondents 

In  Question  16  the  survey  participants  were  presented  with 
a list  of  12  trait  descriptions  considered  by  many  to  be  requirements 
for  success.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  rank  order  these  in  terms 
of  the  importance  they  assigned  to  them,  beginning  with  1.  The  ranked 
responses  are  shown  in  Table  B-41.  The  significance  of  these  trait 
descriptions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tendencies  of  individuals  to 
select  one  or  another  as  primary  (i.e.,  most  necessary  for  success)  is 
usually  associated  with  their  work  orientations  as  either  i nner- 
di rected  or  other-directed.  As  these  terms  are  used  in  their  technical 
senses,  inner-directed  individuals  are  usually  more  self-sufficient  and 
aggressive  in  their  work  orientations  than  the  other-directed  who  tend 
to  be  more  interpersonally  reliant.  Two  of  the  trait  descriptions  in 
the  list  (Table  B-41)  are  neutral  and  are  not  indicators:  efficient 
and  intel 1 igent.  The  trait  descriptions  usually  selected  by  inner- 
directed  individuals  are: 

• decisive 

• forceful 

t imaginative 

• independent 

• self-confident 

Those  usually  chosen  by  other-directed  individuals  are: 

• adaptable 

• agreeable 

t cautious 

• cooperative 

• tactful 

It  was  suspected  early  in  the  study  that  the  DMRP-aware 
group  might  show  a somewhat  higher  trend  to  imer-directedness  than  the 
unaware.  The  basis  for  this  was  that  inner-directed  individuals  would 
be  somewhat  more  self-motivated  than  the  other-directed  to  pursue  new 
knowledge  and  information.  For  example,  inner-directed  individuals  are 
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more  prone  toward  optional  job-related  reading.  (It  should  be  under- 
stood that  generalizations  of  this  kind  are  only  statements  about  broad 
tendencies;  they  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  absolutes.)  In  rder 
to  test  this  hypothesis,  the  data  in  Table  B-41  were  analyzed  by  adding, 
for  each  indicator  trait,  the  percentages  of  aware  and  unaware  respond- 
ents who  had  assigned  first  and  second  ranks  to  that  trait.  These 
composite  percentages  were  then  summed  by  category.  The  results,  which 
are  presented  in  Table  B-42,  show  that  not  only  does  the  aware  group 
rate  higher  in  the  incidence  of  inner-directed  personnel,  but  it  also 
rates  lower  in  terms  of  frequency  distribution  of  other-directed  in- 
dividuals. This  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis. 

As  an  independent  test,  the  individual  responses  to 
Question  16  were  rated  by  a scoring  procedure  according  to  which  a 
score  of  35  represents  maximum-inner  directedness  and  a score  of  lr 
corresponds  to  minimum  inner-directedness,  or  maximum  other-directed 
ness.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  B-43.  Examination  of  this  table 
confirms  the  finding  that  inner-directedness  is  more  prevalent  among 
the  aware  group  on  a percentage  basis.  If  the  percentages  for  the  aware 
and  unaware  are  separately  totaled  for  the  scores  from  35  through  30, 
the  aggregate  percentage  for  the  aware  is  37.5  while  that  for  the  un- 
aware is  13.7. 

An  analysis  was  also  made  of  the  relative  distribution  of 
inner  directedness  by  District  in  terms  of  total  aware  and  unaware 
survey  participants  by  adding  the  percentages,  for  each  District,  of  the 
respondents  falling  within  the  35-30  scoring  range.  The  results  were 
the  following: 
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District  Ranking  by  Inner-Di rectedness  Score 

Rank 

District 

Composite  Percentage  (35-30)  Scores 

1 

7 

28.3 

2 

10 

25.0 

3 

6 

23.6 

4 

2 

19.5 

5 

5 

19.4 

6 

11 

18.0 

7 

8 

16.9 

8 

1 

15.8 

9 

12 

15.7 

10 

3 

15.2 

11 

9 

13.8 

12 

4 

12.8 

The  extent 

of  this  distribution  range 

suggests  that 

any  single  mode  of 

information 

and  technology  transfer  may  not  be  uniformly  effective  for 

all  Districts.  For  example,  emphasis 

on  supplementary  interpersonal 

i nstruction 

would  be  appropriate  for 

those  Districts 

, at  the  lower  end 

of  the  above  listing. 

Resondents' 

Perceptions  of  Non-Corps 

Organizations 

The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  survey  was  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  the  respondents  with  dredging  assignments  had  work- 
ing contacts  with  outside  governmental  agencies  (at  all  levels)  and  with 
other  organizations  whose  interests  could  relate  to  various  aspects  of 
dredging  operations.  It  was  considered  that  District  personnel  with  such 
working  contacts  would  have  a need  for  familiarity  with  the  DMRP  and  its 
research  findings  independently  of  the  direct  bearing  of  program  results 
on  the  conduct  of  project  operations.  In  Question  16,  the  respondents 
were  initially  asked  whether  their  work  afforded  them  the  opportunities 
for  working  contacts  with  other  (non-Corps)  go/ernment  or  non-government 
personnel.  Those  who  replied  affirmatively  were  then  asked  to  identify. 
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from  a list,  those  organizations  with  which  they  had  such  contacts  and 
to  give  their  impressions  of  the  groups  by  choosing  3 adjectives  (from 
those  listed  on  the  guestionnaire)  which  best  described  these  impressions. 

Table  B-44  shows  the  distribution  of  working  contacts  of 
both  the  DMRP  aware  and  unaware  respondents  with  each  of  the  listed  or- 
ganizations. It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  case  the  percentage  of 
aware  personnel  having  such  contacts  is  higher  than  that  of  the  unaware. 
(Although  this  is  consistent  with  the  finding  that  the  aware  group  in- 
cludes a higher  percentage  of  inner-directed  personnel  than  the  unaware 
group,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a causal  relationship,  because 
other  factors,  such  as  specific  job  responsibilities,  also  determine 
the  opportunity  and  need  for  contacts  with  outside  groups.)  As  might  be 
expected,  the  highest  incidence  of  personnel  contacts  occurs  in  :on- 
nection  with  those  agencies  whose  orientations  and  rile.  ar< 
environmental  and  conservationist.  It  will  be  noted  that  l'.  5.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)lin  terms  of  percentages  of  the  aware  roc 
having  contacts  with  this  agency)  ranks  as  high  as  the  ' Tnv  ■ r 
mental  Protection  Agency  (78. 9). 4 This  is  not  surnrisi' 
relationship  of  FWS  to  Corps  permitting  actions. 

Respondent  evaluations  of  the  listen  orgarizat’  • 
shown  in  Table  B-45.  The  results  for  the  aware  iroup  were  an,: ' 
adding  the  percentages,  for  each  organization,  for  impartial . , 

and  helpful  assessments  (these  represent  favorably  polarized  orier/.i* 
and  then  subtracting  from  this  sum  the  equivalent  percentage'.  for 
obstructive,  persistent,  and  demanding , which  reflect  negative1, 
polarized  perceptions.  The  results,  as  net  ratines,  arp  listed 
as  follows: 
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Agency 

Federal  Agencies 

Net  Rating  ’ 

uses 

220.4 

USN 

207.7 

NOAA 

202.3 

DOT 

200.0 

NPS 

138.1 

FPA 

41.4 

F&WS 

-22.7 

State  and  Regional  Agencies 
Agency  Net  Rating 


* Jt_ 

Planning  Commission 

139.0 

Port  Development 

123.7 

Game,  Fishery  or  Wildlife 

123.5 

Conservation/Water  Resources 

94.0 

Pollution  Control 

59.7 

Private  Organizations  and  Groups 


Group  Net  Rating  f 


Testing  Laboratories 

234.3 

Information  Services/Li braries 

170.5 

Engineering 

156.6 

Construction  Industry 

129.6 

News  Media 

-9.7 

Legal  Profession 

-46.8 

Environmental  Organizations 

-146.8 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  for  which  the  net  orientation  of  the  aware  respondents 
was  found  to  be  negative.  Of  all  non-Federal  agencies  and  organizations, 
private  environmental  groups  are  the  most  negatively  perceived.  This  is 
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consistent  with  the  fact  that  their  positions  with  respect  to  dredging 
operations  are  not  typically  characterizable  as  supportive. 

B.  Personal  Interview  Survey  of  Corps 
Personnel  at  Six  Districts 

As  stated  in  Part  II  of  this  report,  the  sample  selected  for 
the  personal  interview  survey  was  drawn  from  the  population  that  had 
previously  participated  in  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey 
and  consisted  largely  (about  75")  of  individuals  whose  job  assignments 
had  previously  been  identified  as  dredging-related.  (The  criteria  used 
for  selecting  the  sample  were  presented  in  Part  II.)  The  personal  in- 
terviews differed  from  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey  in 
that  they  focused  largely  on  considerations  pertaining  to  dredging 
operations  and  on  the  DMRP  and  its  publications. 

Major  objectives  of  this  survey  were: 

• To  determine  the  respondents'  involvement  with,  or 
knowledge  of,  innovative  Corps  District  project 
activities. 

• To  determine  the  respondents'  assessments  of  the  avail- 
ability of  technical  information  required  for  performance 
of  their  jobs. 

• To  determine  the  respondents'  knowledge  and  opinions  of 
new  trends  in  dredging  operations  and  the  factors  in- 
fluencing these  trends. 

• To  assess  the  respondents'  awareness  of  the  DMRP  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  content  of  the  Program. 

• To  determine  the  respondents'  assessments  of  both  the 
usefulness  to  them  of  major  DMRP  objectives  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  Program's  topical  scope. 
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• To  determine  respondents'  awareness  of  the  DMRP  informa- 
tion exchange  bulletin  and  their  assessments  of  its 
topical  usefulness. 

9 To  determine  the  modes  of  receipt  of  the  DMRP  informa- 
tion exchange  Bulletin. 

• To  determine  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  the  DMRP  Bul- 
letin by  its  recipients. 

• To  determine  how  the  respondents  perceive  the  DMRP 
reports  in  terms  of  their  relatedness  to  their  own  job 
informational  needs. 

0 To  determine  learning  mode  preferences  of  the  respondents 

The  personal  interview  questionnaire  used  in  this  survey  is 
shown  on  pages  A- 1 0 through  A-22  of  Appendix  A at  the  end  of  this  volume 
The  data  developed  from  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  were  analyzed 
and  then  arranged  in  tabular  form,  both  by  totals  and  by  distributions 
among  the  6 Districts  in  which  the  interviews  were  conducted.  Most  of 
the  findings  which  were  considered  to  be  relatively  important  or  sig- 
nificant in  the  context  of  the  survey  objectives  are  presented  in 
Appendix  B (Tables  B-46  through  B-93).  Additional  personal  interview 
survey  data  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D (Volume  II).  Both  of  these 
appendixes  are  referenced  in  the  following  discussions  in  this  section 
of  Part  III. 

Audience  Characterization 

Inasmuch  as  the  characterization  of  the  respondents  had  pre- 
viously been  established  through  the  self-administered  questionnaire 
survey,  this  area  was  not  explored  in  detail  during  the  personal  inter- 
views. The  respondents  (134)  were  asked  merely  to  provide  descriptions 
of  their  jobs.  These  descriptions  were  furnished  as  either  titles  or 
major  activities,  sometimes  including  identification  of  the  District  or- 
ganizational elements  with  which  the  survey  participants  were  associated. 
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A detailed  presentation  of  the  responses  is  shown  in  Table  A-l  in  Ap- 
pendix D.  This  Table  contains  additional  data  showing  the  distribution 
of  readership  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin  by  job  category.  Table  D-2  presents 
job  distributions  by  District. 

Respondent  Involvement  in  Innovative  Project  Activities 

This  portion  of  the  interview  was  designed  to  assess 
District  personnel  initiative  in  suggesting  new  approaches  to  dredging 
related  operations.  The  responses  to  these  questions  were  considered 
useful  in  gauging  the  receptivity  of  the  Districts  to  innovation  which, 
in  turn,  bears  directly  on  the  question  of  technology  transfer  to 
them. 

The  respondents  were  asked  about  their  opportunities  for 
suggesting  new  or  different  approaches  to  dredging  operations  (Q.2a). 

The  responses,  which  are  totaled  in  Table  B-46,  show  that  52%  replied 
affirmatively  and  that  of  these,  60%  were  readers  of  the  DMRP  bulletin. 
The  respondents  were  then  asked  (Q.2b)  whether  tneir  suggestions  were 
made  at  their  own  initiative  (see  Table  B-47).  The  District  distribu- 
tions of  responses  to  Question  2a  and  Question  2b  are  shown  in  Tables 
D-3  and  D-4,  respectively.  The  data  in  summary  Table  B-47  show  that  the 
suggestions  were  initiated  by  the  respondents  in  40%  of  the  cases.  In 
Question  2c,  the  respondents  were  then  asked  to  identify  the  situations 
or  circumstances  to  which  the  suggestions  related.  The  responses  are 
shown  in  Tables  D-5  and  D-6.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  69 
situations  mentioned,  33  related  to  some  aspect  of  dredged  material 
disposal . 

Those  respondents  who  had  stated  that  they  had  not  had  op- 
portunities to  suggest  new  dredging  operation  approaches  were  then 
asked  if  they  were  aware  of  any  changes  in  the  way  that  their  Districts 
conduct  disposal  operations  (Q.2d).  The  summary  data  in  Table  B-48 
show  that  of  77  responses  to  this  question,  39  were  positive.  (The 
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District  response  breakdown  is  shown  in  Table  D-7.)  The  respondents  who 
answered  Yes  to  this  question  ( Q . 2d ) were  then  asked  to  identify  the 
group  or  job  title  c the  individual  principally  responsible  for  the 
changes  (Q.2e).  The  responses  are  shown  in  Tables  D-8  and  D-9. 

The  respondents  were  next  asked  whether  they  could  recall 
any  other  suggestions  they  had  made  in  the  past  with  respect  to  Corps 
projects  (not  restricted  to  dredging)  (Q.3a).  At  this  point  they  were 
not  yet  asked  to  identify  such  suggestions.  The  responses  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  B-49  and  shown  by  District  distribution  in  Table  D-10. 

In  response  to  the  following  question  (Q.3b),  the  respondents  who  re- 
plied affirmatively  (to  Q.  3a)  then  identified  a variety  of  types  of 
projects  to  which  their  suggestions  related.  These  projects  are  listed 
in  Tables  D-ll  (by  totals)  and  D-12  (by  District  distribution).  It  will 
be  noted  that  proposed  construction  sites  were  most  frequently  mentioned. 
The  following  part  of  the  question  (Q.3c)  was  designed  to  elicit  the 
nature  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  respondents.  These  suggestions 
are  listed  in  Tables  D-13  (by  totals)  and  D-14  (by  District  distributions) 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  9 instances  these  pertained  to  dredged  material 
disposal.  In  the  last  part  of  the  question,  (Q.3d),  the  interviewees 
were  asked  what  prompted  their  ideas.  A summary  of  the  responses  is 
shown  in  Table  B- 50  (by  totals)  and  in  Table  D-15  (by  District).  Note 
that  in  17  out  of  51  replies  (33°) , the  stimulus  was  indicated  as  economic 

Respondents'  Assessments  of  Adequacy  of  Available  Required  Project- 
Related  Information 


In  Question  4a,  the  respondents  were  asked  if  they  could  cite 
instances  in  which  proposed  project  alternatives  could  not  be  supported 
on  technical  grounds  because  of  inadequate  data.  The  response  summaries 
presented  in  Table  B- 51  show  that  63  interviewees  out  of  133  responding 
to  this  question  stated  they  could  cite  such  instances.  (A  breakdown  of 
the  responses  by  District  is  shown  in  Table  D-16.)  These  63  respondents 
were  then  asked  to  identify  the  issue  involved  (Q.4b)  and  the  nature  of 
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the  required  information  (Q.4c).  The  responses  are  displayed  in  Table 
D-17  (by  totals)  and  D-18  (by  District).  Out  of  62  identified  areas 
of  information  need,  9 related  to  water  quality  and  5 to  dredged  material 
and  disposal  sites. 

Those  respondents  who  had  stated  that  adequacy  of  technical 
support  information  was  not  a problem  were  asked  whether  this  was  because 
they  never  had  an  occasion  to  require  documented  information  or  because 
the  available  information  was  sufficient  (Q.4d).  A summary  of  the  re- 
sponses is  shown  in  Table  D- 1 9 and  the  District  breakdown  in  Table  D-20. 
61%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  information  they  needed  was 
always  available.  These  interviewees  were  then  asked  if  they  could 
cite  typical  cases  for  which  information  was  available,  indicating  the 
type  of  information  required  (Q.4e)  and  its  documentary  source  (Q4f). 

The  responses  are  shown  in  Tables  D-21 , D-22,  D-23,  and  D-24.  Note  that 
9 out  of  32  responses  related  In  some  way  to  dredged  material  disposal. 

Of  the  24  respondents  who  identified  information  sources  (Table  D-23),  2 
cited  the  DMRP. 

The  interviewees  were  then  asked  if  they  knew  of  cases  in- 
dependent of  their  direct  experience  in  which  environmental  analyses 
of  proposed  design  alternatives  were  constrained  because  of  inadequate 
information.  They  were  also  asked  to  identify  (a)  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, (b)  the  type  of  information  that  was  required,  and  (c)  how  the 
difficulty  was  resolved,  if  at  all.  Tables  D-25  and  D-26  list  the  types 
of  problem  areas  reported  (0.5a).  Of  42  responses,  7 related  to 
dredged  material. 

Tables  D-27  and  D-28  list  the  types  of  information  needed  by 
topical  area.  16  out  of  35  respondents  identified  dredged  material  and 
dredged  material  disposal  as  such  areas  (0.5b).  Tables  D-29  and  D-30 
present  the  interviewee  responses  (36)  to  the  question  of  how  the  dif- 
ficulty was  resolved.  In  two  cases,  the  project  was  abandoned  or  its 
location  changed;  in  11  cases,  no  resolution  had  been  reached  at  the 
time  of  the  interviews. 
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Respondent s'  Perceptions  of  New  Dredging  Trends  and  the  Factors 
Influencing  Them 

In  exploring  this  topical  area,  the  respondents  were  intially 
asked  whether  they  considered  that  new  trends  in  dredging  operations  are 
occurring  (Q.6a).  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  B-52.  As  the  data 
show,  the  respondents  overwhelmingly  agreed  (116  to  13)  that  new  trends 
in  dredging  are  taking  place.  The  116  respondents  were  then  asked  to 
identify  both  the  new  trends  (Q.6bj  and  the  factors  which  they  believed 
stimulated  their  development  (Q.6c).  The  new  trends  identified  by  the 
interviewees  are  sunmarized  in  Table  B-53  and  are  shown  by  District 
distribution  in  Table  D-31.  It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  74%  of  the 
trends  identified  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  improvements  in 
dredged  material  disposal  and  treatment.  The  factors  which  were  be- 
lieved to  stimulate  new  trends  are  shown  in  summary  Table  B-54  and  are 
presented  by  District  distribution  in  Table  D-32.  Note  that  nearly 
74 % of  all  factors  identified  are  essentially  environmental  in  type. 
Limited  availability  and  cost  of  disposal  sites  constitute  13%  of  these 
factors. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  cite  examples  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  new  or  different  approaches  to  dredging  operations. 
The  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  B- 55  and  analyzed  by  District  dis- 
tribution in  Table  D-33.  127  new  disposal  approach  examples  were  cited 

by  115  respondents.  As  the  tables  show,  marshland  creation  was  most 
frequently  mentioned.  The  productive  use  of  dredged  material,  both  as 
a generality  and  in  specific  terms,  was  mentioned  in  59  instances. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  changes  in  disposal  procedures  and,  in  either  case,  the  reasons  for 
their  opinions  (Q.7).  As  Table  B- 56  shows,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
those  responding  believed  that  there  should  be  changes  in  disposal  pro- 
cedures. The  distribution  of  response  by  District  is  displayed  in 
Table  D-34.  The  reasons  for  the  respondents'  opinions  are  summarized 
in  Table  B- 57  and  broken  down  by  District  in  Table  D-35.  Of  the  133 
responses  from  113  individuals  (some  interviewees  gave  multiple  answers). 
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65  were  in  some  way  environmentally  related  (49"),  Of  those  respond- 
ents who  thought  there  should  be  no  changes  in  dredged  material  dis- 
posal practice,  7 stated  that  present  methods  were,  in  their  view,  satis- 
factory. 

At  the  end  of  this  portion  of  the  interview,  the  respondents 
were  read  a list  of  seven  categories  of  external  influences  that  may 
play  roles  in  influencing  decisions  regarding  dredged  material  disposal. 
They  were  then  asked  to  pick  the  three  that  they  believed,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  experience,  were  most  frequently  influential  (0.8).  The 
summary  of  these  opinions  is  presented  in  Table  B-58  and  their  dis- 
tributions by  District  in  Table  D-36.  75?  of  those  responding  to  the 

question  identified  economic  costs  as  the  most  frequently  influential  ex- 
ternal force.  Environmental  interest  groups  were  cited  by  53°  of  the 
respondents . 

Respondent  Awareness  and  Knowledge  of  the  DMRP 

In  the  exploration  of  this  topic,  the  respondents  were 
initially  asked  whether  they  were  aware  of  existence  of  DMRP  (Q.9a). 

Of  130  interviewees  who  answered  the  question,  112  (86?)  answered  that 
they  were.  Of  these  112,  about  40%,  had  previously  been  identified  as 
DMRP  aware  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  self-administered 
questionnaire  survey.  The  District  distribution  of  responses  to 
Question  9a  is  shown  in  Table  B-59.  As  this  Table  shows,  the  overall 
range  of  variation  of  DMRP  awareness  among  the  Districts  was  not  very 
great,  extending  from  a minimum  of  84  to  a maximum  of  89%.  The 
average  level  of  awareness  was  86°/. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  self-administered  questionnaire 
did  not  employ  a recall-assist  mechanism.  Therefore,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  awareness  as  used  in  the  context  of  that  survey  is  different  from 
that  which  applies  in  the  case  of  the  personal  interviews.  An  individual 
responding  to  the  self-administered  questionnaire  might  have  known  of 
DMRP,  but  might  not  necessarily  have  thought  of  it  consciously  in  the 
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context  of  that  survey  situation.  In  the  case  of  the  personal  interview 
in  which  the  program  was  clearly  identified  by  interviewers  (recall- 
assist),  it  would  be  expected  that  any  interviewee  who  had  at  least 
heard  of  the  program  would  recall  it.  Therefore,  awareness  in  the  con- 
text of  the  self-administered  questionnaire  denotes  primarily  conscious 
awareness,  while  the  same  term  in  the  context  of  the  direct  interview 
survey  would  include  latent  as  well  as  conscious  awareness. 

The  importance  of  recall-assist  in  relation  to  awareness 
levels  becomes  evident  on  comparing  the  data  shown  in  Table  B-39  with 
that  presented  in  Table  B-2  for  the  same  Districts.  (This  comparison  is 
an  approximation  only,  because  the  survey  samples  on  which  the  two  tables 
are  based  were  differently  selected.)  The  approximation  is  good  enough, 
however,  to  illustrate  the  point.  The  range  of  incidence  of  DMRP  aware- 
ness, on  the  part  of  dredging-assigned  personnel,  without  recall -assist, 
extended,  for  Districts  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  11,  from  a low  extreme  of 
16.6%  (District  4)  to  a high  extreme  of  35.6%  (District  2).  (These  data 
appear  in  Table  B-2.)  It  is  apparent  that,  even  after  making  a reason- 
able allowance  for  differences  among  the  survey  samples,  the  incidence  of 
awareness  under  recall-assist  conditions  was,  as  would  be  expected,  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  the  absence  of  such  assist  (84%/89%  vs  16.6%/ 
35.6%). 

In  the  next  question  (Q.9b),  the  respondents  who  were  familiar 
with  DMRP  were  asked  how  they  first  learned  about  the  program.  The  re- 
sponses are  shown  in  suninary  form  in  Table  B-60  and  by  District  in  Table 
D-37.  Although  more  respondents  had  first  heard  about  the  program 
through  verbal  coimunication  than  printed  matter,  the  verbal  mode  is  not 
overwhelmingly  dominant.  (In  general,  first  impressions  tend  to  be  last- 
ing ones.  Such  impressions  of  the  DMRP  derived  from  printed  materials 
would  probably  be  more  uniform  than  those  resulting  from  verbal  des- 
criptions from  diverse  sources.) 

The  next  question  addressed  the  respondents'  general  im- 
pressions of  the  DMRP  (Q.10  - If  someone  were  to  ask  you  about  the  pro- 
gram, what  would  you  say  about  it?  How  would  you  describe  it?).  The 
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responses  are  broken  down  by  District  in  Table  B-61.  Some  of  the  re- 
sponses were  basically  opinions  about  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the 
DMRP,  while  others  were  identifications  of  topical  areas  which  the  re- 
spondents believed  the  program  addressed.  The  data  indicate  that  about 
25*  of  those  who  knew  that  the  program  existed  were  not  also  familiar 
with  its  broad  goals.  However,  42%  of  those  responding  to  the  question 
understood,  at  least  in  a general  way,  that  the  DMPP  is  concerned  with 
dredged  material  disposal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  responses  to  Question  10,  the  respond- 
ents' knowledge  (as  opposed  to  awareness  only)  of  the  DMRP  was  then  esti- 
mated. A key  criterion  in  forming  these  estimates  was  the  degree  to 
which  the  respondents  identified  the  broad  project  areas  of  DMRP  and  the 
program's  significant  project  objectives.  Thus  knowledge  of  the  DMRP 
should  be  interpreted  as  knowledge  of  its  topical  structure  rather  than 
detailed  familiarity  with  its  research  results.  These  estimates  are 
shown  by  District  distribution  in  Table  B-62.  Of  all  interviewees,  49 
had  virtually  no  substantive  knowledge  of  the  program;  30%  had  a partial 

understanding  of  the  DMRP  in  terms  of  its  key  project  areas;  18"  had  a 

reasonably  comprehensive,  but  uneven  understanding  of  the  program;  one 
individual  exhibited  fairly  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  DMRP. 
The  interviewees  at  Districts  4,  7,  and  9 appeared  to  be  relatively  the 
best  informed. 

Respondent  Assessments  of  the  Usefulness  of  DMRP  Information  Objectives 
and  the  Adequacy  of  the  Program's  Scope 

This  section  of  the  interview  was  designed  to  elicit  the 

respondents'  perceptions  of  the  DMRP  in  terms  of  its  relatedness  to 

their  own  job  informational  needs.  It  was  assumed  when  the  question- 
naire was  designed  that  few  if  any  interviewees  would  be  familiar  with 
the  program  in  sufficient  detail  to  address  this  area  meaningfully  with- 
out the  assistance  of  printed  materials  identifying  appropriate 
structural  elements  of  DMRP.  Initially,  therefore,  the  respondents 
were  provided  with  20  cards,  each  presenting  a defined  program  objective 
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as  identified  by  the  DMRP.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  sort  these 
cards,  employing  a 6-point  usefulness  scale,  and  to  rank  the  objectives 
on  the  basis  of  estimated  usefulness  to  them  of  information  likely  to 
result  from  the  pursuit  of  each  (Q.ll).  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  B-63,  which  displays  the  respondents'  assessment  of  each  ob- 
jective in  this  context.  The  objectives  are  listed  in  decreasing  order 
of  their  perceived  usefulness  scores.  The  Table  should  be  interpreted 
as  follows.  As  an  example,  134  respondents  evaluated  the  objective  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  "Determine  on  a regional  basis  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  on  water  quality.  . ."  Of  these  134,  38%  considered 
it  of  major  usefulness  with  a ranking  of  1;  21%  ranked  it  2;  12%  ranked 
it  3;  and  so  forth.  The  usefulness  score  was  obtained  by  adding  the 
percentages  of  respondents  who  assigned  this  objective  1st  and  2nd  ranks. 
This  total  is  59%,  the  highest  for  any  objective.  The  objective  re- 
ceiving the  second  highest  score  relates  to  the  effects  of  confined  dis- 
posal of  dredged  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usefulness  of  studies 
pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  marketable  products  (from  dredged 
material)  ranked  lowest.  (The  assessments  of  usefulness  of  DMRP  ob- 
jectives by  District  distribution  is  shown  in  Tables  D-38  through  D-57.) 

Note  that  any  prior  knowledge  the  respondents  may  have  had 
about  the  DMRP  was  essentially  irrelevant  in  the  context  of  this  question, 
which  dealt  only  with  the  usefulness  of  program  findings  (already 
developed  or  to  be  developed)  in  terms  of  their  perceived  pertinence  to 
the  job-related  informational  needs  of  the  audience.  Because  of  this, 
the  question  was  addressed  to  all  interviewees,  independently  of  their 
awareness  or  unawareness  of  the  DMRP. 

The  following  question  (Q.12),  which  concerned  the  respond- 
ents' assessments  of  adequacy  of  the  scope  of  DMRP,  was  also  addressed 
to  all  interviewees  (unaware  as  well  as  aware).  They  were  shown  a card 
that  displayed  the  DMRP  technical  structure.  This  card  listed  the  de- 
fined program  research  tasks  (as  of  August,  1975),  appropriately  grouped 
under  the  four  major  research  projects.  The  respondents  were  asked  first 
to  review  these  tasks  and  then  suggest  other  topical  areas  which  they 
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believed  should  be  included  in  the  DMRP.  An  aggregate  listing  of  the 
suggested  topical  areas  is  presented  in  Table  D-58  and  the  distribution 
by  District  in  Table  D-59.  Of  the  131  interviewees  who  responded  to 
this  question,  80  made  no  substantive  comments.  In  some  instances  the 
suggested  topics  closely  relate  to  DMRP  planned  or  existing  studies. 

Some  of  the  topics  suggested,  such  as  dredging  cost  analysis,  would 
appear  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  an  essentially  technical  program. 

Awareness  and  Knowledge  of  DMRP  Bulletin 

The  interviewees  were  shown  copies  of  DMRP  Information  Ex- 
change Bulletin  and  asked  if  they  had  seen  the  publication  before  (Q.13). 
Table  B-64  presents  a summary  of  the  responses,  cross-referenced  against 
awareness/unawareness  of  the  DMRP  as  based  on  the  results  from  the  self- 
administered  questionnaire  survey.  (The  comments  made  earlier  in  this 
discussion  with  reference  to  different  meanings  of  awareness  of  DMRP  in 
context  of  the  two  surveys  apply  here  also.)  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  78  interviewees  who  stated  that  they  had  previously  seen  the 
Bulletin,  38  were  in  the  self-administered  survey  unaware  group.  Re- 
sponse distribution  by  District  is  shown  in  Table  B-65.  The  incidence 
of  awareness  of  the  Bulletin  was  hiqhest  in  Districts  2 and  5. 

In  Question  14,  the  interviewees  were  then  asked  to  describe 
the  Information  Exchange  Bulletin  in  general  terms.  The  substantive 
responses  were  in  some  instances  assessments  of,  and  in  others  des- 
criptive statements  about,  the  character  or  content  of  the  publication. 
About  762  of  all  respondents  who  expressed  evaluations  of  the  Bulletin 
commented  favorably.  Table  B-66  surmarizes  the  responses  to  Question  14 
and  Table  D-60  presents  the  distribution  of  responses  by  District.  From 
the  interviewees'  complete  replies  to  Question  14,  estimates  were  made 
of  respondents'  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin's  topical  content.  These 
estimates  are  presented  in  Table  B-67,  cross-referenced  against  aware- 
ness/unawareness of  the  DMRP  as  based  on  results  from  the  self- 
administered  questionnaire  survey.  Note  that  of  129  respondents,  55 
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had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Bulletin  content;  45  of  these  had  been 
previously  identified  as  unaware  of  DMRP.  Of  47  respondents  with 
moderate  to  extensive  knowledqe  of  Bulletin,  25  were  aware  of  DMRP  in 
terms  of  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey  results.  It 
should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  of  2 individuals  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Bulletin  was  considered  to  be  extensive,  1 fell  into  the  SA  un- 
aware group.  This  illustrates  the  point  made  earlier  in  these  dis- 
cussions to  the  effect  that  awareness  has  significantly  different  mean- 
ings in  the  two  Corps  District  surveys.  Table  D-61  presents  the 
distribution  of  knowledge  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin  by  district.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  relative  incidence  of  moderate  to  extensive  knowledge  cf 
the  publication  is  highest  in  Districts  2 and  9. 

In  a further  analysis,  t^e  distribution  of  knowledge  of  the 
Bulletin  was  cross-referenced  with  the  distribution  of  knowledge  of  the 
DMRP.  The  results  are  presented  in  Table  B-6S.  Note  that  of  55  respond 
ents  whose  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin  was  virtually  nil,  78%  had  also 
virtually  no  knowledge  of  the  Program.  Of  48  individuals  with  moderate 
to  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin  (based  on  rating  of  4 - 6), 
nearly  40%  had  comparable  familiarity  with  the  DMRP.  Conversely,  of  31 
respondents  with  moderate  to  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Program,  61% 
also  exhibited  moderate  to  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin.  Some 
degree  of  association  between  familiarity  with  the  DMRP  and  familiarity 
with  the  Bulletin  would  be  expected  as  a matter  of  course.  However,  it 
is  interesting  that  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin  implies  knowledge  of  the 
Program  less  frequently  (on  a percentage  basis),  than  is  true  of  the 
converse  case.  This  suggests  a difference  in  interest  orientation  be- 
tween those  whose  familiarity  with  the  DMRP  is  comprehensive,  or  aDDroxi 
mately  so,  and  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  Program  is  more  limited. 

Modes  of  Bulletin  Receipt 

This  portion  of  the  interview  was  designed  to  identify*  the 
mechanisms  through  which  recipients  of  DMRP  Information  Exchanqe  Bulleti 
received  their  copies.  Several  transmission  modes  (direct  mail,  routing 
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slip,  etc.)  were  identified  for  the  respondents  who  were  then  requested 
to  state  which  one  applied  to  them  (Q.15).  The  summary  of  responses, 
cross-referenced  against  awareness/unawareness,  is  presented  in  Table 
B-69.  Note  that  out  of  80  individuals  who  replied  to  the  question,  21 
received  it  directly  from  DMRP,  while  the  balance  received  their  copies 
through  secondary  distribution  within  the  Districts.  The  fact  that  42 
individuals  received  the  Bulletin  via  routing  slips  affirms  that  there 
is  multiple  readership  of  single  copies.  The  breakdown  of  mode  of  Bul- 
letin receipt  by  District  is  presented  in  Table  D-62. 

Respondent  Utilization  and  Evaluation  of  the  Bulletin 

In  this  part  of  the  interview,  the  respondents  were  asked 
what  kind  of  information  they  first  looked  for  in  the  Bulletin  (Q.16a), 
and  then  what  they  looked  for  afterwards  (Q.16b).  The  summary  of  re- 
sponses to  Question  16a  is  shown  in  Table  B-70  and  distribution  by 
District  in  Table  D-63.  Of  78  interviewees  who  answered  this  question, 

15  did  not  look  for  any  particular  item.  Of  the  balance,  11  were 
primarily  interested  in  disposal  related  problems.  Responses  to 
Question  16b  (what  the  readers  look  for  subsequently)  are  totaled  in 
Table  B-71  and  analyzed  by  District  in  Table  D-64.  Of  74  who  replied 
to  this  question,  14  stated  that  they  did  not  look  for  anything  else, 
while  11  read  the  entire  issue.  The  interviewees  were  then  asked 
whether  the  topical  information  presented  in  the  Bulletin  was  usually 
sufficiently  detailed  for  their  needs  (Q.17a).  The  responses  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  B-72  and  shown  by  District  breakdown  in  Table  D-65.  As 
the  tables  show,  nearly  70%  of  all  respondents  considered  that  the  level 
of  detail  presented  in  the  Bulletin  is  adequate.  Opinions  varied  among 
Districts,  however.  For  example,  100%  of  all  interviewees  in  District 
9 expressing  an  opinion  responded  affirmatively.  In  the  case  of  District 
7,  th^s  was  true  of  only  43%.  (These  percentages  should  be  regarded  with 
some  caution  because  of  the  small  sizes  of  the  individual  District 
samples.)  Those  interviewees  who  considered  the  information  Bulletin 
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insufficiently  detailed  were  then  asked  the  reasons  for  their  opinion 
(Q.17b).  The  responses,  relatively  few  of  which  were  substantive,  are 
summarized  in  Table  B-73  and  shown  by  District  distribution  in  Table 
D-66.  In  the  following  question  (Q.18)  the  interviewees  were  asked  what 
additional  types  of  information  they  would  like  to  see  in  the  DMRP  Bul- 
letin beyond  those  typically  presented.  The  responses  are  shown 
in  summary  form  in  Table  D-67  and  by  District  distribution  in 
Table  D-68.  Of  77  interviewees  who  responded  to  this  question,  34  con- 
sidered that  the  current  topical  coverage  of  the  Bulletin  is  adequate, 
and  9 respondents  stated  that  they  would  like  to  see  articles  on  in- 
novative dredging  studies  conducted  by  Districts.  (Some  of  the  topical 
areas  suggested  by  the  interviewees  for  discussion  in  the  Bulletin 
[example,  dredging  activities  abroad]  are  of  questionable  appropriateness 
for  this  publication  whose  basic  purpose  is  to  provide  an  account  of  the 
DMRP  and  its  constituent  operations.) 

In  the  following  question  (Q.19a),  the  interviewees  were 
asked  what  they  usually  did  with  their  issues  of  the  Bulletin  after  they 
had  read  them.  Of  75  who  answered  the  question,  only  2 discard  their 
copies;  the  balance  either  saves  them  or  passes  them  on  (Table  B-74). 

This  suggests  that  the  Bulletin  readers  in  the  Districts  place  a real 
measure  of  value  on  the  publication.  In  Question  19b,  those  respondents 
who  said  they  passed  their  issues  on  were  asked  if  they  knew  their  final 
dispositions  and  if  so  what  the  final  dispositions  were  (Q.19c).  The 
responses  are  summarized  in  Tables  B-75  and  B-76,  and  presented  by 
District  distribution  in  Tables  D-69  and  D-70.  Nearly  all  of  the  issues 
that  are  passed  along  are  ultimately  filed  (93%),  This  confirms  the 
impression  that  the  publication  is  generally  regarded  as  useful  and  worth 
keeping. 

In  the  next  question  the  survey  participants  were  asked 
whether  they  had  ever  had  a need  to  refer  to  past  Issues  of  the  Bulletin 
(Q.20s)  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  easy  or  difficult  for  them  to  locate 
specific  items  (Q.20b).  Of  33  respondents  who  had  this  need,  only  6 
found  it  difficult  to  locate  desired  items.  These  6 respondents  were 
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then  asked  for  suggestions  which  would  simplify  their  finding  specific 
topics  in  past  issues.  Nearly  all  suggested  that  the  DMRP  publish  a 
periodic  index  sheet  or  an  index  issue. 

The  interviewees  who  previously  had  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
back  issues  of  the  Bulletin  were  then  asked  if  they  could  remember  the 
topical  areas  they  wished  to  look  up  (Q . 21  a ) . 29  out  of  33  individuals 

answered  affirmatively.  These  individuals  were  then  asked  to  identify 
the  topics.  The  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  B-77  and  are  shown  by 
District  distribution  in  Table  D-71.  The  relatively  wide  interest  in 
marsh  creation  and  turbidity  studies  is  evident  from  the  tables. 

In  the  final  question  specifically  relating  to  the  DMRP 
Bulletin,  the  interviewees  were  asked  whether  they  had  ever  had  a need 
to  request  or  prepare  additional  copies  (Q.22).  As  summary, Table  B-78 
shows  only  16%  answered  affirmatively  (the  breakdown  by  District  is 
shown  in  Table  D-72). 

Respondents'  Familiarity  with  and  Assessments  of  the  DMRP  Research  Reports 

The  next  group  of  questions  asked  during  the  personal  inter- 
views related  to  the  DMRP  research  reports  describing  studies  performed 
under  the  individual  Program  work  units.  The  interviewees  were  initially 
shown  a list  of  the  16  DMRP  report  titles  which  had  been  published  prior 
to  the  interview  period  (April  12,  1976  through  May  28,  1976).  The 
survey  participants  were  asked  to  review  the  titles  and  then  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  individual  study  areas  did  or  could  relate  to  their 
work  needs  or  interests  (Q.23).  They  were  then  asked  whether  they  had 
been  previously  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  reports  (Q . 24 ) and, 
if  so,  to  identify  the  titles.  Those  respondents  who  answered  Question 
24  affirmatively  (i.e.,  they  had  prior  knowledge  of  one  or  more  titles) 
were  then  requested  to  state  which  of  these  reports  they  had  read  or 
scanned  (Q.25)  and  to  express  their  opinions  of  their  clarity  and  under- 
standability  (Q.26).  In  the  final  question  of  this  group,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  interviewees,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  mention  tech- 
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nical  reports  (other  than  those  published  by  the  DMRP)  that  they  con- 
sidered particularly  clearly  written  (Q.27). 

The  distribution  of  the  responses  to  Questions  23,  24,  and 
25  by  Corps  District  are  shown  in  Appendix  D.  The  replies  to  Question 
23  (assessment  of  report  relevance  to  the  respondents'  informational 
needs)  are  presented  in  Tables  D- 73  through  D-88.  Responses  to  the 
first  part  of  Question  24  (prior  awareness  of  any  report  titles)  are 
shown  in  Table  D-89  and  to  the  second  part  (if  aware,  which  titles)  in 
Tables  D-90  through  D-106.  These  last  tables  also  list  the  responses 
to  Question  25  (identifications  of  reports  read  or  scanned).  A summary 
of  the  numbers  of  different  reports  read  by  the  survey  participants  is 
presented  in  Table  B-79.  The  distribution  of  these  numbers  by  District 
is  displayed  in  Table  D-106.  The  data  in  these  two  tables  show  that 
35  respondents  read  or  scanned  a total  of  215  reports,  averaging  about 
6 reports  per  individual  reader.  The  District  distributions  of  the 
responses  to  Question  26  (readers'  assessments  of  the  clarity  of  the 
reports)  are  shown  in  Tables  D-107  through  D-122. 

In  order  to  facilitate  review  of  the  findings  developed 
from  this  part  of  the  survey,  the  raw  data  presented  in  the  Appendix  D 
tables  referenced  above  were  organized  and  consolidated  into  two  suninary 
tables,  Table  R GO  and  B-81 . 

Table  B-80  presents  the  responses  to  Questions  23,  24  and  25 
for  each  report  title.  The  first  data  column  shows  the  number  of  inter- 
viewees who  responded,  either  way,  to  Question  23.  The  second  column 
lists  the  percentages  of  these  individuals  who  considered  that  the  re- 
port topical  areas  related  to  their  job  information  needs  and  interests. 
The  third  column  shows,  for  each  report,  the  number  of  respondents  to 
Question  24  (total  of  report  aware  and  unaware).  The  next  column  lists 
the  number  of  those  not  previously  aware  of  the  DMRP  report  title.  The 
last  two  columns  show  the  numbers  of  report  aware  personnel  who  (a)  had 
not  read  or  scanned  copies  and  (b)  who  had  read  or  scanned  the  reports. 
Thus,  taking  as  an  example  the  6th  title,  "Practices  and  Problems  in  the 
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Confinement  of  Dredged  Material  in  Corps  of  Engineers  Projects,"  of  125 
respondents  to  Question  23,  80 % (1 00  individuals)  considered  that  the 
subject  area  was  relevant  to  their  needs  and  interests.  Of  102  partici- 
pants responding  to  Question  24  and  Question  25  about  the  same  report, 

59  had  not  known  of  the  title  prior  to  the  survey.  Of  those  who  were 
aware  of  the  title  (43),  28  had  read  or  scanned  the  document. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  B-80  may  appear  in  clearer  per- 
spective if  viewed  against  the  background  of  overall  respondent 
familiarity  with  the  DMRP  reports.  The  findings  shown  in  Tables  D-89 
and  B-79  indicate  that,  of  all  survey  participants  in  the  6 Districts, 
41%  had  known  of  at  least  one  report  title  prior  to  the  interviews  and 
that  about  65%  of  this  41%  had  read  or  scanned  at  least  one  report.  The 
number  of  those  who  had  examined  two  or  more  reports  (29)  was  21.6%  of 
the  total  survey  sample  (29  of  134),  or  about  53%  of  the  DMRP  report 
aware. 

The  data  in  Table  B-80  show  that  more  than  50%  of  the  re- 
spondents (including  both  the  report  aware  and  unaware)  considered  that 
9 of  16  report  titles  suggested  technical  areas  that  were  relevant  to 
their  informational  needs  and  interests.  Only  two  titles  were  con- 
sidered relevant  by  fewer  than  30%  of  the  respondents.  The  Table  B-80 
data  also  show  that  13  of  the  16  reports  had  been  examined  by  at  least 
50%  of  those  who  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  each  (prior  to  the 
survey) . 

Table  B-81  displays  the  respondents'  evaluations  of  the 
reports  in  terms  of  their  clarity  of  presentation.  The  respondents' 
assessments,  as  the  table  shows,  were  expressed  according  to  a 6-point 
scale,  with  6 representing  high  clarity  of  expression  and  1 indicating 
obscurity.  As  the  table  shows,  on  the  whole  the  respondents  considered 
that  the  authors  of  the  reports  communicated  well  to  their  readers. 

Most  of  these  evaluations  by  the  respondents  fall  within  the  4-6 
portion  of  the  scale.  No  report  was  assigned  a 1 , or  lowest  rating. 
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Respondent  Identification  of  Non-DMRP  Publications  as  Examples  of 
Clarity  of  Presentation  ' 

In  order  to  provide  a reference  framework  for  the  respond- 
ents' assessments  of  clarity  of  DMRP  reports,  the  interviewees  were 
asked  to  cite  titles  of  non-DMRP  reports  which  they  considered  to  be 
unusually  good  examples  of  lucidity  (Q.27).  The  responses  to  Question 
27  were  elicited  from  51  interviewees.  The  titles  they  mentioned  are 
totalized  in  Table  D-123  and  presented  by  District  distribution  in 
Table  D-124.  "World  Dredging"  and  "Engineering  News  Record"  were  most 
frequently  identified  by  the  respondents  (10%  in  each  case).  These 
publications  are  periodicals,  however,  with  writing  styles  that  are 
characteristically  different  from  those  typical  of  reports  in  that  they 
tend  to  be  semi-  rather  than  wholly  technical  and  may  be  considered 
somewhat  easier  to  read  for  this  reason  in  itself. 

Respondent  Assessments  of  Learning  Modes 

This  portion  of  the  interviews  addressed  the  respondents' 
assessments  of  various  modes  of  information  transfer  (Q.28).  The  in- 
terviewees were  initially  presented  with  a list  of  26  modes  of  informa- 
tion and  technology  transfer  such  as  conferences,  seminars,  workshops, 
meetings,  etc.  Initially,  they  were  asked  to  list  those  with  which 
they  had  had  direct  experience  (Q.28a).  The  suimary  of  the  responses 
is  shown  in  Table  B-82  and  their  distributions  by  District  in  Table 
D- 1 25.  As  Table  B-82  shows,  of  the  128  individuals  who  responded  to 
this  question,  a substantial  percentage  (about  80%)  had  participated 
in  meetings  and  conferences.  Respondents'  experience  with  dog  and  pony 
shows,  tape  cassettes,  and  videotapes  was  relatively  low  (about  21%). 
The  respondents  were  then  asked  whether  there  were  other  forms  of  com- 
munication of  technical  ideas  that  were  not  included  in  the  list 
(presented  to  them)  but  with  which  they  had  had  experience  (Q.28b).  Of 
the  132  who  responded  to  this  question,  73%  indicated  that  they  had  not 
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experienced  other  forms  of  information  transfer  and  27%  identified 
various  other  communication  modes,  such  as  informal  conversations, 
television,  etc.  These  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  B-83  and 
presented  by  District  distribution  in  Table  D- 126. 

The  respondents  were  next  asked  to  identify  their  first  and 
second  choices  of  modes  that  they  considered  most  conducive  to  the  ease 
and  rapidity  of  their  learning  processes  (Q.28c).  These  preferences 
are  summarized  in  Table  B-84  and  their  distributions  by  District  are 
displayed  in  Tables  D-127  and  D-128.  As  Table  B-84  shows,  the  respond- 
ents favored  interpersonal  communications  modes  (conferences,  workshops, 
seminars,  etc.)  as  their  first  choices.  Impersonal  modes  (e.g.,  journal 
articles  and  reports)  were  favored  somewhat  more  by  the  respondents  as 
their  second  selections.  The  respondents  were  then  asked,  in  connection 
with  their  first  choices  of  communication  methods,  what  there  was  about 
these  methods  that  contributed  most  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their 
learning  (Q.28d).  The  responses  are  presented  categorically  in  Table 
B-85.  The  upper  portion  of  this  table  shows  the  first  choice  information 
transfer  modes  classified  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  character- 
istically interpersonal  or  impersonal.  (Interpersonal  modes  are  those 
which  provide  or  favor  opportunities  for  interchange  between  the  informa- 
tion sender  and  receiver  (e.g.,  questions/answers,  open  discussion,  etc.). 
Impersonal  transfer  modes,  in  the  context  of  this  discussion,  are  those 
that  are  essentially  one-way  and  typically  do  not  permit  the  information 
receiver  to  communicate  with  the  sender.)  The  lower  portion  of  Table 
B-85  lists  the  various  reasons  given  by  the  respondents  for  selecting 
their  first  choices  of  transfer  modes.  These  reasons  are  grouped  by  the 
class  of  mode  to  which  they  apply. 

The  interviewees  were  next  requested  to  identify  those  learn- 
ing modes  or  methods  that  they  had  found  least  effective  (Q.28e).  The 
responses  are  summarized  in  Table  B-86.  The  data  show  that  news  re- 
leases, newsletters,  and  trade  shows  were  most  frequently  cited.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  various  interpersonal  modes  listed,  con- 
ferences and  meetings  were  considered  by  more  respondents  to  be 
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ineffective  (for  them)  than  were  workshops,  seminars,  and  symposia.  As 
part  of  Question  28e,  the  interviewees  were  also  asked  what  it  was  about 
the  transfer  modes  they  had  just  mentioned  that  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sidered ineffective.  The  responses  are  shown  by  category  in  Table  B-87, 
which  follows  the  format  used  in  Table  B-85.  In  general,  the  reasons  for 
considering  impersonal  modes  as  ineffective  tend  to  be  more  substantive 
than  those  adduced  in  association  with  interpersonal  methods.  A fre- 
quently cited  basis  for  not  favoring  impersonal  transfer  modes  was 
their  failure,  as  perceived  by  the  respondents,  to  address  specific 
problems  or  areas  of  particular  interest. 

In  the  last  part  of  Question  28  (Q.28f)  the  interviewees 
were  asked  whether,  if  they  were  to  transmit  technical  information  to  a 
group,  they  would  necessarily  employ  the  same  methods  they  found  most 
effective  for  themselves.  The  responses  are  shown  in  Table  B-88;  of  129 
respondents  to  this  question,  60%  answered  that  they  would.  Information 
transfer  modes  that  would  be  considered  by  the  40%  who  responded  "no"  to 
this  question  are  identified  in  the  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  most 
of  these  modes  are  of  the  interpersonal  type. 

Respondent  Perceptions  of  DMRP  Staff  Presentations 

During  the  history  of  the  DMRP,  its  staff  has  from  time  to 
time  conducted  audio-visual  presentations  at  various  Corps  Districts  and 
elsewhere.  These  presentations  are  intended  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  Program  objectives  and  research  activities.  Question  29  of  the 
personal  interviews  was  designed  to  elicit  the  respondents'  impressions 
of  these  presentations.  The  interviewees  were  first  asked  whether  they 
had  ever  attended  a staff  presentation  of  the  DMRP.  The  responses  by 
District  are  presented  in  Table  B-89.  Of  216  individuals  who  replied  to 
this  question,  24  (19%)  stated  that  they  had  observed  a presentation. 
These  respondents  were  then  asked  (Q.29a)  if  they  felt  that  the  presenta- 
tion had  provided  them  with  a satisfactory  understanding  of  the  DMRP  and 
its  main  goals.  The  District  distribution  of  responses,  including 
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reasons  given,  is  shown  in  Table  B-90.  67%  of  the  respondents  con- 

sidered that  the  presentation  had  accomplished  its  purpose. 

In  the  next  question  (Q.29b),  the  interviewees  who  had 
attended  DMRP  presentations  were  asked  to  rate  the  experience  in  terms 
of  a 6-point  stimulating/dull  scale.  The  responses  by  District  are 
shown  in  Table  B-91.  The  overall  trend  of  opinion  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  presentations  were  dull  rather  than  stimulating.  In  Question 
29c,  the  same  interviewees  were  asked  to  rate  the  presentations  they 
had  attended  on  the  basis  of  their  informational  value.  A 6-point 
excellent/poor  scale  was  used.  The  District  distribution  of  re- 
sponses is  shown  in  Table  B-92.  Opinion  was  divided,  with  a slight 
trend  toward  a poor  assessment. 

Respondent  Perceptions  of  Intra-District  Conmunications 

Because  of  the  importance  of  derivative  information  dis- 
semination as  part  of  the  overall  transfer  process,  the  respondents, 
in  the  final  question  of  the  interview  (Q.30),  were  asked  to  express 
their  assessments  of  the  fluidity  of  interchange  of  ideas  within  their 
local  groups  using  a 6-point  scale.  The  6 end  of  the  scale  corresponded 
to  "frequent  + unrestrained" , while  1 represented  "infrequent  + re- 
strained" exchanqe  of  ideas.  The  responses  are  shown  by  District  dis- 
tribution in  Table  B-93.  It  is  clear  that  most  respondents  con- 
sidered that  intra-office  communications  were  good.  This  is  true  of 
all  Districts,  although  this  opinion  is  less  pronounced  in  some  than 
in  others.  It  is  marginal  in  District  5,  but  is  widely  maintained 
among  the  respondents  in  Districts  2,  4,  and  11. 

C.  Non-Corps  DMRP  Information  User  Survey 

As  explained  in  Part  II  of  this  report,  the  survey  of  non- 
Corps  DMRP  information  users  was  conducted  through  telephone  inverviews. 
The  survey  sample  was  drawn  from  a DMRP  Information  Exchange  Bulletin 
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mailing  list  provided  by  the  Environmental  Effects  Laboratory,  WES.  The 
interviews  were  addressed  chiefly  to  the  broad  environmental  interests 
of  the  respondents  and  to  their  assessments  of  the  Bulletin.  In  the 
analysis  presented  here,  the  responses  of  the  interviewees  are  organized 
by  topical  areas  (TA's)  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  findings.  A 
listing  of  these  areas  is  presented  in  Appendix  A,  pages  A-23  and  A-24. 


Classification  and  Characterization  of  Respondents 


Respondent  classification  has  already  been  sunmarized  in 
Part  II  and  is  presented  here  again  for  convenience. 


Respondent  Grout 


Non-Corps  Government  Agencies 
Other  than  ERA 


Individuals 


Number  of  Telephone  Interviews 
68 


Conservation  Organizations  8 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  13 

Agency  (EPA) 


Early  in  the  interviews,  the  respondents  were  invited  to 
identify  their  broad  areas  of  environmental  interest  (air  quality,  water 
quality,  solid  waste)  (TA  1).  The  distribution  of  respondent  interests 
is  presented  in  Table  B-94,  both  separately  and  combined.  For  example, 
of  the  100  interviewees,  95  identified  water  quality  as  an  interest.  Of 
these,  21  were  also  Interested  in  air  quality.  Six  of  these  21  were  also 
interested  in  solid  waste.  The  number  of  those  interested  in  water 
quality  and  solid  waste,  but  not  in  air  quality,  was  9.  Thus,  the  total 
interested  in  water  quality  exclusively  was  65,  as  shown.  (95  less  21 
less  9 = 65.)  Interest  in  water  quality  was  thus  clearly  dominant  in 
the  group,  with  95%  having  an  interest  in  this  area,  either  alone  or  in 
combination. 

Respondent  characterization  was  developed  further  during  the 
interviews  in  relation  to  a variety  of  factors  which  fell  within  the 
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following  topical  areas: 

Topical  Area  2: 
Topical  Area  3: 


Topical  Area  4: 
Topical  Area  5: 
Topical  Area  6: 


Environmental  subjects  of  specific  interest 
Environmental  publications  read  by  the 
respondents 

Recent  articles  of  particular  interest  (to 
the  respondents) 

Respondents'  evaluation  of  the  communication 
effectiveness  of  the  publications 
Improvements  in  publications  respondents 
would  like 

Topical  Area  25:  Work  relatedness  of  respondents'  environ- 
mental interests 

Topical  Area  26:  Number  employed  at  respondents'  location, 
if  environmental  interests  were  work 
related 

Topical  Area  27:  Number  of  professional  personnel  employed 
at  above  location 

Table  B-95  presents  the  data  identifying  environmental  areas 
of  specific  interest  to  the  respondents  (TA  2).  Note  that,  in  the  cases 
of  those  whose  general  environmental  interests  included  water  quality, 
the  most  frequently  appearing  specific  interest  categories  (e.g., 
ambient  pollutant  levels;  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  biological 
effects,  etc.)  are  not  surprising.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  respond- 
ents who  cited  air  quality  as  an  interest  (21),  only  a few  (3)  indicated 
an  interest  in  emissions.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  no  respondent 
had  an  interest  in  air  quality  only.  When  such  interest  was  indicated, 
it  was  always  in  association  with  other  general  environmental  areas. 

The  distribution  of  respondent  readership  of  various  en- 
vironmentally oriented  periodicals  (TA  3)  is  presented  in  Table  B-96. 

The  11  interviewees  who  cited  the  DMRP  Information  Exchange  Bulletin  did 
so  spontaneously,  since  no  effort  was  made  to  bias  the  response  by  re- 
call-assist. Of  these  11,  10  had  previously  indicated  an  interest  in 
water  quality.  As  Table  B-96  indicates,  there  is  no  single  periodical 
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that  dominates  the  readership,  thus  suggesting  a wide  diversity  of  inter- 
est that  is  not  satisfied  by  any  particular  journal. 

Table  B-97  lists  the  technical  subject  areas  of  articles 
that  had  been  read  recently  by  the  respondents  and  were  of  specific 
interest  to  them  (TA  4).  Note  that  water  quality  related  topics 
predominate. 

Topical  Area  5 dealt  with  the  interviewees'  evaluations  of 
the  publications  they  had  previously  cited  (TA  5)  in  terms  of  their  com- 
munication effectiveness.  These  evaluations,  which  are  summarized  in 
Table  B-98  were,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  84%  of  those  responding  con- 
sidered that  the  publications  communicated  well. 

Although  the  respondents  did  not  identify  specific  publica- 
tions which  they  believed  could  or  should  be  improved  (TA  6),  some  did 
express  ait  'ns  about  the  types  of  modifications  they  would  prefer. 

These  views,  which  are  summarized  in  Table  B-98,  relate  to  both  informa- 
tional content  and  format.  Of  the  15  individuals  who  suggested  improve- 
ments, 6 considered  that  the  publications  they  read  could  be  better 
organized  on  a topical  basis  (i.e.,  "should  be  more  subject  oriented.") 

During  the  course  of  the  interviews,  it  was  determined  that 
the  environmental  interests  of  most  of  the  respondents  (97  out  of  100) 
were  related  to  their  work  (Table  B-100).  In  order  to  develop  an  esti- 
mate of  the  potential  for  secondary  or  derivative  distribution  of  DMRP 
informational  materials  within  the  organizations  with  which  the  inter- 
viewees were  associated,  both  the  total  numbers  employed  and  the  num- 
bers of  professional  personnel  at  the  respondents'  places  of  work  were 
ascertained.  Tables  B-101  and  B-102  summarize  these  findings.  It  will 
be  noted  that  58%  of  the  interviewees  work  at  locations  where  at  least 
17  professional  personnel  are  employed. 

Respondent  Use  and  Evaluation  of  the  DMRP  Information  exchange  Bulletin 

One  of  the  key  purposes  of  the  interviews  with  the  non-Corps 
DMRP  information  users  was  to  determine  their  use  and  assessments  of  the 
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Information  Exchange  Bulletin.  The  discussions  relating  to  this  subject 
addressed  a number  of  pertinent  topical  areas.  These  were: 

• Length  of  time  the  respondents  had  received  the  Bulletin 

• Respondents'  overall  impression  of  the  Bulletin 

• The  kinds  of  information  the  respondents  look  for  first 
and  afterwards 

• Recipients'  estimates  of  adequacy  of  Bulletin  information 

• Reasons,  if  any,  for  considering  informational  content 
inadequate 

• Additional  kinds  of  information  the  Bulletin  recipients 
would  like 

• Disposition  of  Bulletin  after  reading 

• Estimated  numbers  of  subsequent  readers  of  recipients' 
copies 

t Referrals  to  past  issues  of  the  Bulletin 

• Ease/difficulty  of  locating  desired  items  in  past  issues 

• Suggestions  for  increasing  ease  of  locating  items  in  past 
issues 

• Examples  of  topics  looked  up  in  past  issues 

• Experience  in  reproducing  Bulletin  articles 

• Recipients'  views  of  why  the  Bulletin  is  published 

Table  B-103  summarizes  the  respondents'  estimates  of  the 

lengths  of  time  during  which  they  had  been  receiving  the  DMRP  Bulletin 
as  of  the  interview  dates.  (These  interviews  were  completed  during  the 
first  half  of  July  1976.)  The  first  issue  was  dated  May  1973  and  the 
table  shows  that  29%  of  the  recipients  believed  that  they  had  been  on 
the  circulation  list  during  most  of  the  publication's  existence.  Note 
that  one  respondent  indicated  nonreceipt  of  the  Bulletin,  even  though 
this  respondent  is  an  addressee. 

The  recipients'  general  impressions  of  the  Bulletin,  as 
elicited  during  the  interviews,  are  presented  in  Table  B-104  from  which 
It  can  be  seen  that  most  of  the  respondents  (about  85%)  regard  the  pub- 
lication quite  favorably.  (The  aggregate  percentages  in  the  table  ex- 
ceed 100%  because  of  multiple  comments.) 
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The  type  of  information  that  Bulletin  recipients  look  for 
initially  and  subsequently  in  reviewing  a new  issue  was  discussed  during 
the  interviews  with  the  view  of  developing  an  overall  profile  of  the 
dredging  related  interests  of  the  readers  (TA  9).  Table  B-105  indicates 
that  21%  of  the  interviewees  who  discussed  this  topic  initially  examine 
the  total  content  of  each  issue.  Other  readers  first  look  for  informa- 
tion bearing  on  subjects  of  specific  interest  to  them.  Of  these,  some 
(9)  merely  stated  this  without  identifying  any  particular  subjects. 
Others  did  identify  specific  topics,  among  which  marsh  creation  and 
restoration  were  mentioned  by  6 interviewees.  Four  of  the  respondents 
said  that  they  had  not  read  the  Bulletin. 

Table  B-106  lists  the  kinds  of  information  the  recipients 
look  for  after  initially  reviewing  a new  issue.  The  data  show  that,  as 
is  true  of  the  initial  reading  patterns  of  the  respondents,  some  scan 
the  entire  Bulletin  contents,  while  others  look  for  information  of 
specific  interest  to  them.  About  half  of  the  interviewees,  however,  did 
not  address  this  topic  substantively. 

Most  of  the  Bulletin  recipients  (75%)  considered  that  its 
informational  content  is  adequate  to  their  needs  (see  Table  B-107). 

In  the  cases  of  23  respondents  who  considered  that  the  information  pro- 
vided in  the  Bulletin  is  insufficiently  detailed,  attempts  were  made  to 
find  out  why  they  thought  so.  As  Table  B-108  shows,  most  of  them  (17) 
essentially  reiterated  their  positions.  Inasmuch  as  the  Bulletin  is 
designed  primarily  to  present  summaries  of  information,  rather  than 
detailed  reports  of  DMRP  studies,  the  viewpoints  of  these  recipients 
appear  to  reflect  a misunderstanding  of  the  publication's  purpose.  In 
exploring  the  area  of  what,  if  any,  additional  information  the  respond- 
ents would  like  to  see  in  the  Bulletin,  it  was  found  that  55%  were 
satisfied  with  the  present  topical  content  (Table  B-109).  Most  of  the 
others  either  suggested  additional  areas  or  the  expansion  of  informa- 
tion presented  with  respect  to  areas  that  the  Bulletin  now  addresses. 
Note  that  5 recipients  wished  more  information  about  the  actual  imple- 
mentation and  utilization  of  DMRP  findings. 
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With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Bulletins  after  they 
are  read  by  their  primary  recipients,  it  was  found  that  in  most  in- 
stances (67%)  they  are  saved  for  future  reference  or  (28%)  passed  along 
to  others.  Only  4 respondents  stated  that  they  discarded  the  Bulletins 
after  reviewing  them  (see  Table  B-110).  These  findings  suggest  that  the 
Bulletin  recipients  interviewed  perceive  the  publication  as  valuable. 
Sixty-one  respondents  made  estimates  of  the  secondary  readership  of 
their  copies.  These  estimates  are  presented  in  Table  B-lll.  The  data 
indicate  that  the  copies  received  by  about  60%  of  the  recipients  (in- 
cluding both  the  copies  saved  and  passed  along)  have  an  average  secondary 
readership  of  about  8 each.  This,  in  turn,  implies  an  overall  non-Corps 
secondary  readership  of  approximately  4.8  per  copy.  Of  those  respondents 
who  discussed  the  topic  of  referral  to  past  issues,  63  of  85  (74%)  in- 
dicated that  they  had  had  needs  for  consulting  material  that  had  appeared 
in  earlier  issues  of  the  Bulletin  (see  Table  B-112).  Of  these,  54  stated 
that  it  was  easy  to  find  the  item  they  were  looking  for  and  12  said  that 
they  had  experienced  difficulty  (Table  B-112).  Of  these  12,  8 recom- 
mended an  annual  index  and  4 a table  of  contents  for  assisting  in 
locating  items  in  past  issues  (Table  B-112).  The  discussions  with  the 
interviewees  relating  to  their  referrals  to  past  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
also  addressed  the  topical  areas  that  they  had  had  occasion  to  look  up. 
These  areas  are  listed  in  Table  B-115.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  respondents  who  discussed  this  subject  was  74,  or  11  more  than  those 
who  originally  stated  that  they  referred  to  past  issues.  (This  suggests 
that  these  11  may  have  forgotten  such  referral  needs  until  they  recalled 
them  in  association  with  specific  topical  contexts.!  Nntp  that  of  the  24 
areas  listed  in  Table  B-115,  9 relate  to  dredged  material. 

It  had  been  observed,  during  this  study,  that  the  particular 
shade  of  yellow  paper  on  which  the  DMRP  Bulletin  is  printed  did  not  re- 
produce equally  well  on  all  types  of  copiers.  For  this  reason,  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  recipients  included  consideration  of  whether  or  not 
they  had  had  experience  in  reproducing  Bulletin  articles  and,  if  so, 
whether  they  felt  the  results  were  satisfactory.  As  Table  B-116  shows. 
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of  26  individuals  who  had  made  reproductions  of  Bulletin  copies,  21  con- 
sidered the  results  to  be  good. 

During  the  course  of  the  interviews,  the  Bulletin  recipients 
were  invited  to  state  why  they  thought  the  DMRP  Bulletin  was  published. 

Of  100  individuals  interviewed,  97  expressed  152  opinions  (Table  B-117). 
About  30"  of  the  reasons  advanced  suggested  a public  relations  motivation; 
57°/  referenced  information  dissemination  as  the  Bulletin's  purpose. 

In  analyzing  the  information  elicited  from  the  Bulletin 
recipients,  an  effort  was  made  to  estimate  the  levels  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  publication  in  terms  of  its  topical  content.  The  results,  which 
are  presented  in  Table  B- 1 18,  necessarily  reflect  impressionistic  esti- 
mates only  and  shojld  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  exact  or  precise. 

They  do,  however,  outline  a pattern  of  the  relative  distribution  of 
familiarity  with  Bulletin  content  among  its  recipients.  Of  the  100  in- 
terviewees, only  8 were  considered  to  be  virtually  without  knowledge  of 
the  Bulletin  content.  Of  the  balance,  46%  were  judged  to  be  somewhat 
familiar  and  46%  moderately  to  extensively  familiar  with  the  topical 
content  of  the  publication. 

In  reviewing  these  estimates,  it  should  be  understood  that 
by  "knowledge”  of  the  Bulletin  is  meant  familiarity  with  the  kinds  of 
topical  areas  addressed  in  it,  rather  than  with  the  details  of  the  in- 
formation published. 

Identification  of  Respondents'  Dredging  Related  Environmental  Concerns 

During  the  discussions  with  the  interviewees,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  identify  the  broad  areas  of  environmental  impact  of  dredging 
and  related  operations  which  they  considered  to  be  of  highest  and  second 
highest  priority  in  terms  of  further  research  needs.  Their  opinions 
are  presented  in  Table  B-119.  Of  97  respondents  who  expressed  opinions, 
73%  felt  that  research  relating  to  the  impact  of  dredging  on  water 
quality  and  aquatic  organisms  was  of  highest  priority  In  identifying 
impacts  of  second  highest  priority,  the  equivalent  percentage  was  46. 
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The  combined  percentage  of  those  selecting  land  use  and  water  use 
impact  research  needs  as  of  highest  priority  was  13.  The  equivalent 
percentage,  on  the  basis  of  second  highest  priority,  was  36. 

Respondents'  Knowledge  of  DMRP  Reports 

Because  some  of  the  respondents  were  believed  to  be  either 
direct  recipients  of  DMRP  reports  or  else  associated  with  agencies  or 
organizations  receiving  the  reports,  these  Program  issuances  were  dis- 
cussed during  the  interviews. 

It  was  initially  established  that  63%  of  the  DMRP  Information 
Exchange  Bulletin  recipients  were  also  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  DMRP 
reports  (see  Table  B-120).  Of  the  100  interviewees,  33  were  found  to  be 
unaware  of  the  reports  and  in  four  cases  awareness/unawareness  was  not 
clearly  determined.  Table  B-121  presents  a listing  of  identifications 
of  report  technical  areas  provided  by  the  63  aware  individuals.  (Note 
that  this  list  reflects  the  respondents'  understandings  of  subject 
areas  treated  in  the  report  and  not  their  actual  titles.)  Of  the  aware 
group  of  63,  36  or  57%,  however,  were  unable  to  recall  any  particular 
report  topical  area. 

In  the  cases  of  those  who  did  cite  specific  subjects, 
dredged  material  disposal  and  marsh  development  were  most  frequently 
mentioned,  but  by  relatively  few  individuals.  The  subject  listing  in 
Table  B-121  suggests  that  some  respondents  apparently  confused  their 
recollections  of  other  reports  with  those  published  by  DMRP. 

As  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  DMRP  reports,  the  respondents 
were  invited  to  indicate  how  they  had  obtained  the  copies  they  had  read 
and,  also,  how  they  would  obtain  copies  in  the  future.  This  subject  was 
introduced  in  order  to  assess  the  respondents'  knowledge  of  the  DMRP 
report  distribution  system.  The  findings  are  shown  in  Table  B-122. 

Note  that  20  interviewees  received  their  copies  directly  from  the  COE. 
Also,  while  18  of  the  respondents  would  attempt  to  obtain  reports  from 
the  COE  in  the  future,  only  2 would  order  them  from  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  (NTIS). 
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PART  IV:  CONCLUSIONS 


This  part  of  the  report  first  presents  an  overall  assessment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  DMRP  information  dissemination  efforts  directed 
to  Corps  District  personnel  as  reflected  by  the  incidence  of  their  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  Program.  Other  conclusions  reached  during  the 
study  are  grouped  under  headings  identifying  the  surveys  on  which  they 
are  based. 


Effectiveness  of  DMRP  Information  Dissemination 


The  results  of  the  personal  interview  survey  indicate  that 
86%  of  the  respondent  group  (of  whom  about  75%  were  assigned  to  dredging 
operations  and  the  balance  to  environmental  inventory  and  assessment) 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  DMRP  under  conditions  of  assisted  re- 
call. This  figure  (86%)  is  considered  good.  However,  of  the  same  group, 
under  the  same  conditions,  only  62%  stated  that  they  had  seen  the  DMRP 
Information  Exchange  Bulletin  prior  to  the  interviews.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  24%  of  the  interviewees  (86%  less  62%)  had  become  aware 
of  the  Program  through  some  communcation  mechanism  other  than  the  Bul- 
letin. It  cannot  be  assumed,  though,  that  all  of  these  24%  were  nec- 
essarily aware  because  of  other  DMRP  dissemination  efforts,  both 
structured  and  unstructured  (such  as  distribution  of  work  unit  reports, 
audio-visual  presentations  at  various  Districts  and  informal  meetings 
and  conferences  with  Program  staff  personnel)  as  opposed  to  their 
learning  of  the  Program  through  coworkers  or  other  non-DMRP  sources. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  substantial  intra-District 
information  transfer  occurs  through  verbal  communication.  Conse- 
quently, with  respect  to  the  demonstrated  incidence  of  DMRP  awareness, 
under  recall-assist,  of  86%  awareness,  at  least  72%  (62%/86%)  was  al- 
most certainly  attributable  to  the  direct  effect  of  other  DMRP  Informa- 
tion transfer  efforts,  with  some  unquantifiable  fraction  of  the  rest 
occurring  as  a consequence  of  secondary  or  derivative  dissemination. 
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The  findings  of  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey 
showed  that  28?.  of  all  respondents  who  had  dredging  assignments  exhibited 
spontaneous  awareness  (i.e.,  without  recall-assist)  of  the  DMRP.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Program  had  been  in  existence  for  about  two-and-a- 
half  years  at  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted,  this  figure  might  ap- 
pear somewhat  low.  However,  its  proper  assessment  requires  considera- 
tion of  two  factors.  First,  dredging  operations  constitute  only  one  of 
many  classes  of  District  activities  in  which  the  survey  participants 
were  engaged  and  which,  therefore,  competed  for  their  attention.  The 
survey  results  show  that  more  than  50°'  of  dredging-assiqned  personnel 
devote  less  than  21?  of  their  time  to  maintenance  projects  and  that 
more  than  70°  of  these  personnel  devote  less  than  21"  of  their  time  to 
new  work.  Second,  the  dredging-assigned  personnel  samples  were  somewhat 
different  in  the  two  surveys.  Those  participating  in  the  direct  inter- 
views had  been  assigned  to  dredging  operations  for  at  least  six  months. 
The  dredging-assigned  participants  in  the  self-administered  question- 
naire survey,  on  the  other  hand,  included  those  with  less  than  six 
months  of  such  assignment  experience.  These  individuals  constituted 
about  23"  of  the  dredging-assigned  portion  of  the  total  survey  sample. 
Both  of  these  factors  would  tend  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  awareness 
of  the  DMRP  as  determined  through  the  self-administered  questionnaire 
survey.  It  should  further  be  recognized  that  unawareness,  in  terms 
of  this  survey,  does  not  necessarily  mean  ignorance  of  the  Program. 

A respondent  might  have  known  about  the  Program  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  but  this  knowledge  could  have  lain  outside  of  immediate  con- 
sciousness and  remained  unevoked.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  survey 
procedure,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  absence  of  any 
awareness  (i.e.,  ignorance)  and  unevoked  knowledge. 

The  self-administered  questionnaire  survey  was  not  designed 
to  evaluate  the  respondent's  factual  knowledge  of  the  DMRP,  as  opposed 
to  his  spontaneous  awareness  of  the  Program.  However,  such  an  evalua- 
tion was  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  responses  elicited  during  the 
personal  interviews.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  knowledge  of  the 
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DMRP  was  defined  as  a clear  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  Program 
in  terms  of  its  four  major  project  areas,  rather  than  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  its  published  technical  findings.  Analysis  of  the  inter- 
view documents  shows  that  while  only  one  of  the  respondents  had  an  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  DMRP's  technical  structure, 
even  at  its  most  general  level,  about  24%  had  a good  understanding  of 
those  Program  research  areas  that  related  to  their  work.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  other  study  observations  showing  that  most  dredging-involved 
personnel  tend  to  focus  on  subject  areas  of  specific  interest  to  them. 

The  findings  suggest  that  the  District  personnel  do  not  perceive  the 
DMRP  as  a cluster  of  individual,  but  coordinated  and  related  project 
efforts,  converging  over  time  toward  a relatively  small  number  of  de- 
fined goals,  but  rather  as  a mosaic  in  which  some  elements  appear 
rather  sharply  outlined  and  others  indistinct  or  barely  visible.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  District  personnel  tend  to  be  selective  in  their 
dredging-related  interests,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Bulletin,  on 
an  issue  by  issue  basis,  is  also  selective  in  the  sense  that  different 
issues  focus  on  different  areas  of  DMRP  activity.  This  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  periodical.  However,  comprehensive  summaries  of  the 
DMRP  technical  structure  appear  in  the  publication  only  occasionally 
and  these  can  easily  be  forgotten  by  readers  whose  interests  in  dredging 
operations  are  not  extensive. 

Self-Administered  Questionnaire  Survey 

Current  DMRP  information  dissemination  practice  consists 
largely  of  the  distribution  of  printed  materials  (Bulletins  and  reports) 
and  is  therefore  appropriate  to  that  segment  of  the  Program  audience 
that  is  inclined  toward  optional  job-related  reading.  This  is  consistent 
with  one  of  the  key  findings  of  this  survey,  namely,  that  more  optional 
job-related  reading  is  done  by  the  DMRP  aware  than  by  the  unaware 
portion  of  the  survey  sample.  The  study  results  also  show  that  sup- 
plementary interpersonal  forms  of  communication  could  materially 
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increase  the  extent  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  DMRP  within  the 
Districts.  (This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  personal 
interview  survey  which  show  that  many  District  personnel  believe  that  they 
learn  more  effectively  through  verbal  than  through  printed  communication 
modes.)  Only  about  25 % of  dredging-assiqned  personnel  read  newsletters 
and  reports  in  their  entirely.  Most  readers  (about  70%)  scan  these  pub- 
lications for  items  of  specific  interest  to  them.  On  the  other  hand. 

Corps  directives  and  guidelines  are  read  in  entirety  by  more  than  50% 
of  the  personnel  sampled,  probably  because  familiarity  with  such  is- 
suances is  considered  more  obligatory. 

As  already  pointed  out,  most  Corps  District  personnel  with 
dredging  assignments  have  other  assignments  also,  so  that  their  interest 
in  dredging  tends  to  be  job-related  rather  than  research  oriented.  This 
suggests  that  information  and  technology  transfer  which  is  keyed  to 
self-oriented  job-relatedness,  rather  than  to  dredging  research  as  such, 
should  be  more  effective  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  turnover  rate  of  20%  per  six  months  among  dredging- 
assigned  personnel  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  self-administered 
questionnaire  survey  is  considered  to  be  detrimental  to  effective  in- 
formation transfer.  It  strongly  suggests  the  need  for  a continuing 
educational  process. 

Most  job-related  activities  are  perceived  by  the  District 
personnel  as  imposing  demands  for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  new  in- 
formation. However,  certain  activities  are  so  perceived  by  larger 
numbers  of  the  respondents  than  are  others.  For  example,  engjneerjng, 
planning  and  administering  were  most  frequently  rated  as  information 
demanding  activities,  while  very  few  considered  that  organizing,  select- 
ing or  testing  imposed  such  demands.  This  suggests  that  the  use 
in  the  Bulletin,  within  appropriate  contexts,  of  job  activity  descriptors 
which  are  most  frequently  associated  with  perceived  informational 
demands  could  prove  useful  in  alerting  its  readers  to  the  relevance  of 
information  items  to  their  needs  and  interests. 
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There  is  a positive  association  between  the  relative  in- 
cidence of  awareness  of  the  DMRP  and  GS  (Civil  Service)  grade.  Greater 
percentages  of  the  aware  (than  of  the  unaware)  respondents  with  dredging 
assignments  fell  within  the  higher  GS  ratings  (of  13  and  above)  than 
within  the  lower.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  presumptively 
greater  need  to  know,  longer  history  of  Corps  service  and  broader  extra- 
District  contacts  which  would  be  expected  of  those  at  higher  GS  levels. 

"World  Dredging"  is  considered  more  frequently  relevant  to 
the  respondents'  job  information  needs  than  the  DMRP  Bulletin  by  a 
substantial  percentage  of  aware  personnel.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  "World  Dredging"  is  much  broader  than  the  Bulletin  in  terms  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  subject  matter  treated  and  is  thus  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  non-specialist  segment  of  the  District  readership. 

About  502  of  the  unaware  respondents  were  found  to  be  unaware 
not  only  of  the  DMRP,  but  also  of  other  Corps  research  programs.  This 
implies  a broad  gap  in  information  transfer  within  the  Corps  that 
transcends  the  more  specific  question  of  the  DMRP's  communication  ef- 
fectiveness. 

There  appear  to  be  identifiable  differences  between  the  DMRP 
aware  and  unaware  with  respect  to  the  technical  study  areas  of  interest 
to  them.  For  example,  the  unaware  are  more  likely  than  the  aware  to 
know  of  Corps  developed  information  relating  to  hydraulics,  instru- 
mentation and  computers.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  many  District 
personnel  may  be  unaware  of  the  DMRP  because  of  a dominant  orientation 
toward  technical  areas  unrelated  to  dredging. 

A higher  percentage  of  aware  than  of  unaware  personnel 
takes  (or  has  taken)  two  or  more  professional/technical  courses  of- 
fered by  Corps  elements  other  than  their  own  Districts  (43.22  vs 
28.32).  This  trend  also  applies  to  courses  of  the  management/ 
administrative  type  (192  vs  102).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  course 
attendance  at  Corps  facilities  other  than  the  home  Districts  may 
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impose  appreciable  inconvenience,  this  finding  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a career  directed  characteristic  with  respect  to  which  the  orienta- 
tions of  the  aware  and  unaware  may  differ. 

The  survey  findings  show  that,  on  the  whole,  the  inherent 
work-related  attitudes  of  the  survey  respondents  are  conducive  to  high 
quality  job  performance.  Thus,  a considerable  potential  exists  in  the 
Districts  for  producing  effective  results,  once  technology  has  been  ef- 
fectively transferred.  However,  the  respondents'  perceptions  of  differ- 
ent District  work  climates,  as  distinguished  form  their  overall  work 
attitudes,  vary  considerably  from  District  to  District.  Within  any  one 
District,  these  perceptions  exhibit  definite  trends  that  are  essentially 
independent  of  both  DMRP  awareness/unawareness  and  the  individuals'  job 
assignments.  In  evaluating  the  respondents'  perceptions  of  specific 
District  work  climate  factors  from  the  perspective  of  how  these  factors 
could  or  might  influence  District  receptivity  to  information  and  tech- 
nology transfer,  it  was  found  that  certain  Districts  consistently  ap- 
pear at  the  upper  end  of  the  receptivity  range  and  others  at  the  bottom. 
This  consistency  is  not  believed  to  be  of  chance  occurrence.  The  ex- 
istence of  identifiable  receptivity  differences  among  Districts  suggests 
that  these  differences  should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  information 
transfer  mechanisms. 

Major  areas  of  District  personnel  dissatisfaction  relate  to: 

(a)  adequacy  of  information  provided  by  supervisors  and 
coworkers , 

(b)  opportunities  for  growth  and  development,  and 

(c)  opportunities  for  promotion. 

The  study  findings  show  that  a significant  fraction  of  the  District  per- 
sonnel feels  that  its  prospects  for  advancement  and  progress  are  limited 
or  inadequate.  As  a problem  area,  this  lies,  of  course,  wholly  outside 
the  scope  of  the  DMRP.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  addressing  this 
area  effectively  could  contribute  substantially  to  the  stimulation  of 
personnel  motivation  and  consequent  work  effort  and  thus  to  the 
enhancement  of  District  receptivity  to  technology  transfer. 
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Dissatisfaction  of  District  Personnel  is  minimal  with  respect 
to: 

(a)  receipt  of  fair  and  impartial  treatment  from  coworkers, 
fb)  opportunities  for  participating  in  budget  setting,  and 
(c)  freedom  to  experiment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  three  factors  are  considered  by  the 
survey  respondents  not  to  be  problem  areas  for  two  quite  different 
reasons.  The  District  personnel  feel  that  fair  treatment  from  their 
coworkers  is  a prevalent  condition.  Therefore,  there  is  no  basis  for 
dissatisfaction  in  this  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  while  opportunities 
for  participating  in  budget  setting  and  freedom  to  experiment  are  not 
considered  to  be  prevalent,  neither,  however,  are  they  regarded  as  im- 
portant, by  most  survey  participants,  in  relation  to  personal  goal  at- 
tainment. Consequently,  they  are  not  significant  foci  of  discontent 
unlike  the  previous  set  of  factors  which  directly  affect  personal 
achievement  possibilities.  The  lack  of  concern  exhibited  by  the  re- 
spondents with  respect  to  the  low  prevalence  of  freedom  to  experiment 
is  not  conducive  to  receptivity  to  new  and  innovative  technologies. 

Most  respondents  believe  that  dependability  on  the  job  and 
cooperation  with  others  are  the  most  important  factors  considered  by 
the  District  divisions  in  awarding  promotions.  Few  respondents  con- 
sider that  either  contribution  to  knowledge  or  length  of  service  in 
the  Corps  is  also  important  in  this  context.  This  reflects  a "don't 
rock  the  boat"  attitude  which  is  appropriate  for  an  organization  engaged 
primarily  in  repetitive  work.  This  attitude  is  not,  however,  highly 
conducive  to  technological  innovation.  (In  this  connection,  it  will  be 
recalled  that,  while  freedom  to  experiment  was  not  considered  prevalent, 
its  lack  of  prevalence  was  not  a source  of  widespread  dissatisfaction.) 

The  DMRP  aware  personnel  tend  to  be  more  inner-directed  than 
the  unaware  in  terms  of  job  orientation  and  work  relationships.  (Inner- 
directed  individuals  are  generally  more  self-sufficient  than  those 
characterizable  as  other-directed. ) This  is  consistent  with  the  finding 
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that  the  aware  do  more  optional  work-related  reading  than  the  unaware 
and  also  supports  an  earlier  conclusion  to  the  effect  that  printed  in- 
formation dissemination  to  other-directed  personnel  could  be  advantage- 
ously supplemented  by  interpersonal  (verbal)  communication  modes. 

A substantial  percentage  of  dredging-assigned  personnel, 
both  aware  and  unaware,  has  working  contacts  with  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations outside  of  the  Corps.  Several  of  these  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations are  environmentally  oriented  and,  as  perceived  by  many 
respondents,  tend  to  adopt  a critical  anti-dredging  stance.  There  is, 
therefore,  a real  requirement  that  District  personnel  having  contacts 
of  the  above  type  be  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  DMRP  research  find- 
ings, particularly  those  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  dredging  operations  and  to  the  development  of  more  environ- 
mentally compatible  disposal  alternatives. 

The  orientations  of  the  survey  respondents  toward  outside 
organizations  and  agencies  vary  considerably.  Of  the  Federal  agencies 
considered  in  the  survey,  the  attitudes  toward  the  USGS  were  the  most 
favorable  and  toward  the  FWS  were  the  most  negative.  The  USGS  is  a 
cooperative  information  source  which,  typically,  does  not  assume  a 
critical  position  with  respect  to  Corps  District  operations.  The  FWS, 
however,  does  corrment,  not  always  favorably,  on  proposed  District 
operations  and  can  delay  or  obstruct  contemplated  Corps  permitting 
actions. 


Personal  Interview  Survey 

In  reviewing  the  following  conclusions  based  on  the  per- 
sonal interview  survey,  it  will  be  recalled  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  survey  sample  had  been  assigned  to  dredging  operations 
for  at  least  6 months  and  that  the  balance  of  the  sample  was  engaged  in 
environmental  inventory  and  assessment  at  least  20w  of  the  time. 

As  already  stated,  awareness  of  the  DMRP  under  recall-assist 
conditions  was  fairly  widespread  (86%)  among  the  interviewees. 
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Approximately  one-half  of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  Program  had  first 
learned  of  it  through  verbal  communication,  rather  than  through  the  DMRP 
Bulletin.  The  importance  of  interpersonal  information  transfer  within 
the  Districts  can  be  inferred  from  this. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  DMRP, 
as  distinguished  from  awareness  that  the  Program  exists,  were  found  to 
be  relatively  rare.  Knowledge  of  the  DMRP  is  particularly  low  in  at 
least  two  Districts  that  also  had  low  information  receptivity  ratings, 
based  on  the  self-administered  questionnaire  survey  data.  This  associa 
tion  is  not  believed  to  be  accidental. 

Only  a small  percentage  (roughly  estimated  as  less  than  20%) 
of  the  interviewees  appeared  to  be  interested  in  dredging  and  disposal 
operations  in  a comprehensive  sense.  The  majority  of  them  focus  on 
those  items  of  dredging-related  information  that  are  considered  to  ap- 
ply to  their  particular  project  problems.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  information  that  relates  indirectly,  rather  than  directly,  to 
their  technical  work  areas  may  not,  even  though  this  information  could 
be  important,  be  recognized  as  pertinent  in  all  such  instances,  unless 
its  relevance  were  identified  and  explained. 

Awareness  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin,  under  recall -assist  condi- 
tions, is  less  frequent  than  awareness  of  the  Program  under  the  same 
conditions  (62%  vs  86%).  (Note  that  while  all  survey  participants  who 
were  aware  of  the  bulletin  were  necessarily  also  aware  of  the  DMRP,  the 
reverse  was  not  the  case.  Many  interviewees  who  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  Program  through  some  source  other  than  the  Bulletin,  such  as 
verbal  communication  or  the  receipt  of  work  unit  reports,  did  not  know, 
prior  to  the  interviews,  that  the  DMRP  published  and  distributed  a 
periodical.)  However,  although  awareness  of  the  Bulletin  was  encountered 
less  frequently  in  the  survey  than  awareness  of  the  DMRP,  knowledge  of 
the  Bulletin  was  more  widespread  among  the  Bulletin  aware  than  was  know- 
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ledge  of  the  DMRP  among  the  DMRP  aware.*  Also,  of  those  with  moderate 
to  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin,  about  40°'  had  comparable  know- 
ledge of  the  Program,  while  of  those  with  moderate  to  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Program,  61"  had  comparable  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin.  It 
is  concluded,  accordingly,  that  knowledge  of  Bulletin  content  in  itself 
does  not,  in  the  cases  of  most  Corps  District  readers,  necessarily 
ensure  their  acquisition  of  a corresponding  level  of  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  DMRP.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  two  factors  that 
were  previously  identified.  First,  the  Bulletin  rarely  summarizes  the 
DMRP  project  areas  in  a manner  which  would  reinforce  the  readers' 
recollections  of  the  basic  technical  structure  of  the  Program.  Second, 
a large  percentage  of  the  Bulletins'  recipients  read  the  periodical 
very  selectively.  (This  conclusion  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin  is  not  contributary  to  knowledge  of  the 
Program.  It  means  that  it  is  less  contributary  than  might  have  been 
expected. ) 

Secondary  or  derivative  distribution  of  the  Bulletin 
within  the  Districts  contributes  significantly  to  its  total  dissemina- 
tion, but  not  necessarily  to  an  increase  of  information  transfer  to  its 
primary  target  audience  in  like  proportion.  Not  all  secondary  recipi- 
ents are  necessarily  personnel  with  dredging  assignments  or  environ- 
mental interests.  This  is  consistent  with  the  finding  that  many  of 
the  interviewees  had  never  seen  the  Bulletin  prior  to  the  survey.  The 
percentages  of  these  interviewees  (i.e.,  interviewees  who  had  seen  the 
Bulletin  for  the  first  time  during  the  interviews)  do  not  appear  to 
relate,  on  a District  by  District  basis,  to  the  proportional  distribu- 
tions of  Bulletins  to  the  Districts  surveyed.  (By  proportional  dis- 


* The  term  "knowledge"  in  the  cases  of  both  the  Bulletin  and  the  DMRP 
means  moderate  to  extensive  knowledge,  corresponding  to  a scoring 
range  of  4 - 6 on  a scale  of  1 - 6 which  was  used  for  these  assess- 
ments. The  ratio  of  percent  knowledge  of  the  Bulletin  to  percent 
awareness  of  the  Bulletin  was  0.76;  for  the  DMRP,  the  equivalent 
ratio  was  0.23. 
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tribution  is  meant  the  percentage  ratio  of  Bulletin  copies  sent  by  the 
DMRP  to  a given  District  to  the  number  of  personnel,  in  that  District, 
who  had  been  identified  through  the  self-administered  questionnaire 
survey  as  assigned  to  dredging  operations. ) For  example,  34  dredqing- 
assigned  personnel  of  GS-9  level  or  higher  were  identified  in  District 
9.  This  District  received  (as  of  October  20,  1975)  10  copies  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  proportional  distribution  is,  therefore  10/34  = 29.4". 

In  the  case  of  District  5,  the  proportional  distribution  was  7/22  = 

31.8  . Thus,  the  proportional  distributions  to  thse  two  Districts 
were  very  similar.  However,  the  percentage  of  District  9 interviewees 
who  had  not  previously  seen  the  Bulletin  was  48,  while  for  District  5 
it  was  19.  From  these  findings  it  is  clear  that  the  effectiveness  of 
secondary  distribution  within  Corps  Districts  in  expanding  informa- 
tion transfer  to  the  DMRP's  prime  audience  varies  significantly  among 
the  Districts.  In  addition,  the  numbers  of  copies  of  the  Bulletin  dis- 
tributed to  the  Districts  do  not  correlate  with  the  sizes  of  the 
target  audiences  in  them.  (The  proportional  distribution,  as  defined 
above,  ranged  from  26.6%  to  61.5%  for  the  12  Districts  surveyed 
through  the  self-administered  questionnaire.) 

About  three-quarters  of  the  interviewees  who  exhibited  at 
least  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  Bulletin  regard  the  publica- 
tion favorably.  Some  areas  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Bulletin  relate 
to  the  absence  of  topics  the  readers  would  like  to  see  discussed, 
rather  than  to  its  existing  contents.  Criticism  of  this  type  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  Bulletin  is  in  reality  what  it  purports  to  be, 
namely,  an  account  of  the  DMRP  and  its  activities  as  opposed  to  a 
publication  of  more  general  scope  that  addresses  dredging-related  topics 
on  a comprehensive  basis. 

Awareness  of  the  DMRP  reports  was  found  to  be  limited  among 
the  District  personnel.  About  59%  of  the  interviewees  had  not  heard, 
prior  to  the  interviews,  of  any  of  the  16  titles  that  had  been  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  incidence  of  awareness  of  the  reports 
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(41%)  might  seem  somewhat  low,  in  view  of  the  presumptive  need  to  know 
of  the  target  audience.  However,  of  the  aware  respondents,  about  65% 
had  read  or  scanned  at  least  one  copy  and  nearly  53%  had  examined  two 
or  more  copies.  This  last  figure  corresponds,  however,  to  somewhat  less 
than  22%  of  the  total  survey  sample.  The  general  conclusion  reached 
earlier  in  this  study  (on  the  basis  of  the  self-administered  question- 
naire survey)  to  the  effect  that  current  DMRP  information  transfer 
methods  are  appropriate  only  for  that  fraction  of  the  District  audience 
that  is  inclined  toward  optional  job-related  reading  is  supported  by 
the  above  findings.  (This  fraction  is  a minority  of  probably  under  25%. ) 

A preponderance  (over  50%)  of  the  personnel  assigned  to 
dredging  operations  and  to  environmental  inventory  and  assessment  re- 
gards most  of  the  DMRP  report  subject  areas  as  relevant  to  its  informa- 
tional needs. 

The  usefulness  of  DMRP  research  objectives,  as  perceived  by 
the  survey  participants,  varies  over  a wide  range.  Program  efforts 
that  address  (a)  the  effects  of  dredging  on  water  quality,  (b)  effects 
of  land  disposal  of  dredged  material,  and  (c)  the  beneficial  uses  of 
land  disposal  are  at  or  near  the  top  of  this  range.  The  concept  of 
manufacturing  marketable  products  from  dredged  material  is  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  suggests  an  environmental  and  conservationist  orientation 
which  should,  in  itself,  favor  receptivity  to  DMRP  developed  information, 
provided  that  this  information  is  presented  in  proper  form  and  can  be 
shown  to  be  relevant  at  the  local  District  project  level. 

There  is  a pervasive  feeling  among  the  District  personnel 
that  the  amount  of  available  basic  information  and  data  pertaining  to 
dredging  operations  is  inadequate  to  their  needs.  About  one-half  of  the 
interviewees  held  this  opinion.  A systematic  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  dredging  practice  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  assisting 
relatively  inexperienced  District  personnel  in  their  understanding  and 
use  of  the  more  sophisticated  informational  products  of  the  DMRP.  The 
high  turnover  rate  of  dredging-assigned  personnel  emphasizes  the  require- 
ment for  an  introductory  presentation  of  the  subject. 
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Most  respondents  believe  that  economic  costs  (as  compared 
with  technological,  environmental  and  other  factors)  most  frequently 
affect  the  selection  of  dredged  material  disposal  alternatives. 

Although  not  always  encouraged  by  the  District  climates,  a 
substantial  degree  of  technical  initiative,  as  well  as  the  capability 
for  innovative  problem  solving,  exists  among  the  District  personnel. 

The  findings  of  this  study  clearly  show  that  there  is  a high  potential 
for  the  effective  application  and,  possibly,  even  the  further  refine- 
ment of  DMRP-developed  technology. 

As  already  stated,  a substantial  fraction  of  the  District 
personnel  favor  interpersonal  modes  of  information  transfer.  They 
believe,  for  various  reasons,  that  they  learn  more  easily  and  effectively 
through  these  modes  than  through  the  use  of  printed  materials.  This 
finding,  which  emerged  in  explicit  form  during  the  personal  interviews, 
directly  supports  other  conclusions  reached  in  consequence  of  the  self- 
administered  questionnaire  survey  that  strongly  favor  the  desirability 
of  supplementing  written  information  materials  with  verbal  tutorial 
methods. 

Intra-District  conriunications,  at  least  within  organizational 
groups,  are  generally  perceived  as  good.  This  implies  a favorable 
climate  for  local  information  transfer  and  diffusion  through  inter- 
personal learning  modes. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  DMRP  staff 
presentations  of  the  Program  because  only  252  of  the  interviewees  had 
observed  these.  Most  of  the  attendees  considered  that  the  presenta- 
tions satisfactorily  explained  the  DMRP  and  its  principal  goals,  but 
felt  that  they  tended  to  be  dull  rather  than  stimulating.  This  impres- 
sion may  reflect  the  fact  that  while  these  presentations  provide  a good 
overview  of  the  Program  in  terms  of  its  technical  structure,  research 
activities,  and  so  forth,  they  do  not  usually  emphasize  the  relation- 
ships of  DMRP  objectives  and  findings  to  known  major  dredging  or  dis- 
posal problems  within  the  District  areas.  It  is  suggested,  therefore. 
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tha+  the  presentations  may  not  be  perceived  as  stimulating  because  they 
do  not  stress  the  potential  applicability  of  Program  activities  to  local 
problems  in  a manner  which  would  trigger  within  the  audience  a sense  of 
direct  relevance  of  the  DMRP  to  its  immediate  concerns. 

Non-Corps  Information  User  Survey 

In  terms  of  environmental  orientation,  most  of  the  non- 
Corps  recipients  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin  are  interested  in  water  quality. 
This  interest  might  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  because  many  of  these 
recipients  are  on  the  mailing  list  at  their  own  requests.  It  was  not, 
however,  assumed  a priori  that  all  those  who  requested  the  Bulletin 
necessarily  did  so  out  of  technical  interest,  rather  than  out  of 
curiosity  or  for  some  other  reason.  The  findings  indicate  that  the 
Bulletin  is  reaching  an  appropriate  non-Corps  audience. 

Most  non-Corps  recipients  of  the  Bulletin  consider  that  its 
informational  content  is  adequate,  at  least  in  terms  of  their  own  needs 
and  interests. 

Most  non-Corps  readers  of  the  Bulletin  consider  the  publica- 
tion to  be  valuable.  Referral  to  past  issues  is  common  and  very  few 
discard  their  copies  after  reading  them. 

Non-Corps  secondary  or  derivative  readership  of  the  Bulletin 
is  fairly  high.  Analysis  of  the  findings  from  the  telephone  interviews 
suggests  that  this  readership  approximates  5 individuals  per  copy. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Bulletin's  non-Corps  readers  believe 
that  the  publication  is  prepared  and  distributed  as  a public  relations 
instrument,  rather  than  for  the  primary  purpose  of  information  dissemina 
tion.  (This  view  is  not  common  within  the  Corps  Districts.) 

The  relative  incidence  of  moderate  to  extensive  familiarity 
with  the  Bulletin  content  is  somewhat  higher  among  non-Corps,  than 
among  Corps  readers  (approximately  46%  vs  35%).  This  may  be  explain- 
able on  the  basis  that,  as  stated,  many  of  the  non-Corps  recipients  of 
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the  Bulletin  requested  the  publication  and,  therefore,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  more  highly  motivated  to  read  their  copies.  Requests  for  the 
Bulletin  from  Corps  District  personnel,  on  the  other  hand  are  compara- 
tively few. 

Most  of  the  non-Corps  Bulletin  recipients  consider  that  the 
aquatic  impacts  of  dredging  operations  present  the  highest  priority 
of  dredging-related  research  needs.  This  could  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  recipients  are  predominately  water-quality 
oriented. 

Awareness  of  the  existence  of  DMRP  reports  on  a percentage 
basis  is  higher  among  the  non-Corps  recipients  of  the  Bulletin  than 
among  the  District  personnel  surveyed  by  direct  interview  (63?  vs  41°). 
However,  their  (i.e.,  the  non-Corps  Bulletin  recipients)  knowledge  of 
the  report  technical  areas  is  often  vague  and  impressionistic  rather 
than  exact. 
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PART  V:  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  recommendations  presented  here  include  comprehensive 
system  approaches  to  the  enhancement  of  information  transfer  to  Corps 
Districts,  in  addition  to  more  specific  suggestions.  These  approaches 
taken  collectively,  relate  both  to  the  DMRP  as  an  information  sender, 
and  to  the  receptivity  of  the  District  audiences.  This  system 
orientation,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  responsiveness  of 
the  receiver  in  the  information  transfer  process,  is,  as  the  survey 
findings  show,  particularly  appropriate  in  the  context  of  this  study. 

In  the  opinions  of  the  authors  of  this  report,  the  key  objective  of 
stimulating  the  acceptance  and  utilization  of  DMRP-developed  information 
and  technology  by  the  District  personnel  will  not  be  optimally  achieved 
by  either  superficial  modifications  of  existing  dissemination  methods  or 
by  single  and  isolated  actions.  Although  much  of  the  following  discus- 
sion relates  to  the  diffusion  and  transfer  of  DMRP-generated  information 
to  the  Districts,  it  will  be  evident  that  many  of  the  observations  made 
could  be  directly  applicable  to  other  Corps  technology  transfer  programs. 

The  immediately  following  section  focuses  on  the  transfer  of 
DMRP-developed  information  to  the  Corps  Districts  from  a system  oriented 
standpoint.  It  first  summarizes  several  pertinent  system  considerations 
and  the  system  requirements  these  considerations  define.  It  then 
identifies  broad  approaches  that  are  directly  responsive  to  these  re- 
quirements. The  next  section  lists  various  specific  recommendations 
that  are  applicable  to  the  existing  pattern  of  DMRP  information  dis- 
semination to  its  Corps  and  non-Corps  audiences.  This  part  of  the 
report  concludes  with  a final  recommendation  that  is  addressed  to  the 
Corps  as  a whole,  rather  than  to  the  DMRP  in  particular. 
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System  Approaches 


Considerations  and  Requirements 

Any  system  approach  to  information  and  technology  transfer 
must  take  into  account  certain  general  considerations,  of  which  the 
most  critical  are  initially  set  forth  below.  Situation  specific 
factors  of  irmediate  pertinence  in  the  context  of  DMRP's  information 
transfer  objectives  are  then  identified. 

Broadly  speaking,  virtually  all  acquired  knowledge  is 
derived  from  either  instruction  (both  impersonal  and  interpersonal)  or 
direct  experience.  The  degree  to  which  presented  knowledge  is  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  is,  in  any  individual  case,  influenced  by: 

a)  Intensity  of  Motivation 

Motivational  intensity  is,  in  turn,  influenced  by  other 
factors,  such  as  inherent  or  acquired  interest.  In  the 
case  of  job-related  information,  this  intensity  also 
reflects  the  degree  of  need  to  know.  Interest  and  the 
need  to  know  may  exist  simultaneously  and  thus  overlap. 
The  extent  of  such  overlap  will  clearly  be  higher  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  likes  and  enjoys  his  job 
assignment  than  in  the  case  of  one  to  whom  it  is  an 
obi igatory  chore. 

b)  Comprehension 

The  ease  with  which  the  receiver  absorbs  and  assimilates 
information  is  obviously  in  part  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  level  of  technical  presentation  of 
the  information  and  the  degree  of  his  own  technical 
sophistication*.  The  relative  ease  of  comprehension  will 


* The  inherent  character  of  the  information  is,  of  course,  also  a rele- 
vant factor  in  the  general  case.  However,  most  of  the  DMRP-developed 
information  disseminated  to  date  is  not  considered,  innately,  to  pose 
a serious  conceptual  challenge,  although  there  is  an  appreciable 
range  of  variation  of  the  technical  level  at  which  this  Information  is 
presented  in  the  work  unit  reports. 
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also  be  influenced  by  the  receiver's  overall  informa- 
tional background  with  respect  to  a particular  topical 
area.  New  information  that  is  perceived  as  additive  to 
something  already  known  is  usually  more  easily  compre- 
hended than  that  which  is,  or  appears  to  be,  unrelated 
to  a preexisting  informational  framework.  (Aside  from 
the  influence  of  the  relatedness  of  new  information  to 
previous  knowledge  on  the  ease  with  which  it  is  under- 
stood, the  same  relatedness  may  also  affect  the 
perceived  relevance  of  the  new  information.  Thus, 
although  this  Information  may  relate  to  the  recipient's 
specific  job  assignment,  an  apparent  lack  of  an  obvious 
and  direct  association  (as  perceived  by  him)  between 
this  information  and  the  familiar  conceptual  background 
underlying  his  work  activities  may  leave  him  unaware 
that  a need  to  know  does,  in  fact,  exist.  In  such  a 
case,  the  information  may  be  casually  disregarded  as 
irrelevant  or  extraneous.) 

In  the  formulation  of  a system  approach  to  DMRP  information 
transfer  to  the  Corps  Districts,  both  the  character  of  the  audience  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  climate  within  which  it  functions  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  above  factors  and  in  relation  to  the  DMRP  and 
the  information  it  disseminates.  These  relationships,  when  considered 
in  the  context  of  the  specific  sender  and  audience  attributes  they  re- 
flect, provide  the  basis  for  (a)  the  identification  of  the  key  require- 
ments the  total  transfer  system  must  meet  for  the  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes  and  (b)  the  subsequent  structuring  of  a system  ap- 
proach that  will  satisfy  these  requirements. 

The  various  attributes  of  the  Districts  as  Institutional 
entitles,  of  the  Corps  personnel  audience,  and  of  the  DMRP  that  are  cited 
below  as  particularly  germane  in  the  context  of  this  discussion  reflect 
facts  and  statistical  findings  arising  directly  from  the  surveys  as  well 
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as,  to  some  extent,  other  information  and  impressions  derived  during  the 
course  of  the  study. 

• District  Attri butes 

a)  District  Receptivity  Climates 

The  Districts,  as  a whole,  are  not  viewed  by  Corps 
personnel  as  highly  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  tech- 
nology originating  from  without.  Further,  specific 
District  climate  factors  which  may  or  do  influence 
such  receptivity  are  perceived  by  the  survey  re- 
spondents as  varying  substantially  in  their  preva- 
lences among  the  Districts 

b)  Inter-District  Communications 

As  this  study  progressed,  a strong  impression  was 
gained  to  the  effect  that  the  Corps  Districts 
operate  autonomously  and,  to  a considerable  extent, 
in  isolation  from  each  other*.  For  example,  a 
particular  solution  to  a dredging  or  disposal  problem 
may  have  been  developed  by  the  personnel  of  District 
A.  District  B,  though  faced  with  a very  similar 
problem,  may  be  wholly  unaware  of  District  A's  innova- 
tive approach. 

• Attributes  of  the  District  Audiences 
a)  Interest  in  Dredging  Operations 

Most  District  personnel  are  not  interested  in  dredg- 
ing operations  in  a comprehensive  sense.  They  tend 
to  focus  on  the  specific  technical  aspects  of  these 
operations  with  which  they  are  directly  and  immedi- 
ately involved. 


* This  impression  developed  from,  and  was  reinforced  by,  informal  con- 
versations with  various  Corps  personnel.  Because  the  topic  of  inter- 
Dlstrict  communications  was  not  explicitly  addressed  in  the  survey 
questionnaires,  it  is  not  referenced  in  Part  IV  of  the  report. 
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b)  Technical  Sophistication 

District  personnel  vary  over  a wide  range  in  their 
levels  of  technical  sophistication.  This  applies 
both  to  their  degrees  of  professional  training  and 
experience  and  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  their 
knowledge  of  dredging  and  dredging-related 
operations. 

c)  Extent  of  Dredging-Related  Experience 
Typically,  most  District  personnel  who  are  assigned 
to  dredging-related  operations  devote  only  a portion 
of  their  time  to  these  activities  because  of  other 
concurrent  job  assignments.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
significant  turnover  in  dredging-assigned  personnel 
of  about  20%/ 6 months.  Because  of  these  factors, 
relatively  few  individuals  in  any  one  District  have 
both  extensive  and  in-depth  dredging  experience. 

d)  Awareness  of  the  DMRP 

Inner-directed  personnel,  who  tend  to  devote  more 
time  to  optional  job-related  reading  than  the  other- 
directed,  also  exhibit  a higher  incidence  of  aware- 
ness of  the  DMRP  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  the 
data  suggest  that  other-directed  personnel  could  be 
made  responsive  to  DMRP  outputs  if  appropriately 
stimulated. 

• Attributes  of  the  DMRP 

a)  The  Program  as  Perceived 

The  DMRP  is  viewed,  not  without  justification,  as 
generic  in  its  technical  approach,  rather  than  as 
focusing  on  specific  District  dredging  problems. 

Its  underlying  relatedness  to  local  needs  is  not 
always  evident  to  some  of  its  intended  audience. 

b)  Limited  Duration 

The  fact  that  the  DMRP  will  terminate  in  March  1978 
is  important  because  the  Program  staff  will  not  be 
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indefinitely  available  for  the  provision  of 
District  support. 

The  above  considerations,  together  with  other  findings  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  identify  the  key  system  requirements,  both  in- 
stitutional and  methodological,  to  be  satisfied,  if  the  DMRP's  informa- 
tion transfer  objectives  are  to  be  realized  to  the  maximum.  In  terms  of 
the  District  audiences,  the  system  must  be  self-motivating  and  self- 
perpetuating.  These  requirements  are  essentially  institutional  in 
character.  In  terms  of  the  disseminati ve  function  of  the  DMRP,  its  in- 
formation must  be  transmitted  in  a format  that  incorporates  a bridge 
(correlating  mechanism)  between  the  Proqram  findinqs  on  one  hand  and  the 
local  District  needs  on  the  other.  This  requirement  is  methodological. 

System  Approaches 

Broad  system  approaches  to  the  above  requirements  are: 

• Self-Motivation 

As  the  findings  of  this  study  show,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  of  initiative  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
District  personnel  in  the  development  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches and  solutions  to  specific  dredging-related 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  as  pointed  out,  there  is 
correspondingly  little  tendency  to  open  and  informal 
interchanges  of  new  procedural  ideas  among  the  Districts. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  a real  advantage  in  estat' lsh- 
ing  a common  center,  within  the  Corps,  for  the  collection 
and  subsequent  diffusion  of  District-developed  tech- 
nology as  well  as  innovative  District  applications  of 
DMRP-generated  concepts  and  methods.  Through  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  such  a center,  the  Districts  would 
be  assured  that  awareness  and  knowledge  of  their  suc- 
cesses in  meeting  new  technical  challenges  would  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  Corps. 
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• Sel  f-perpetuation 

In  view  of  the  limited  future  duration  of  the  DMRP  and 
because  of  the  relatively  high  District  turnover  rate  of 
dredging-assigned  personnel,  the  need  for  self-perpetua- 
tion of  the  overall  Information  transfer  system  is  self- 
evident.  This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  ex- 
cept through  the  establishment  within  the  Districts  of 
teams  of  individuals  with  broad  knowledge  of  dredging 
operations  and  familiarity  with  the  specific  dredging 
projects  (and  associated  problems)  within  their  District 
areas.  The  team  members  should  also  be  knowledgeable 
with  respect  to  DMRP-generated  information  and  experienced 
in  the  use  of  the  necessary  information  transfer  mechanism 
to  be  developed  and  implemented  for  enabling  and  facilitat- 
ing the  application  by  District  personnel  of  the  DMRP 
products  to  their  immediate  job-related  needs.  These 
teams,  operating  as  tutorial  centers  within  the  Districts, 
would  serve  a general  role  as  local  foci  of  information 
dissemination,  as  well  as  the  more  specific  function  of 
providing  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  use  of  the  DMRP 
information  transfer  mechanisms  amd  in  the  application  of 
Program  findings. 

The  surveys  performed  in  this  study  show  that  a substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  dredging-assigned  personnel  in  all 
Districts  favors  interpersonal  modes  of  information  trans- 
fer. However,  the  scope,  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
DMRP  research  outputs  are  clearly  incompatible  with  their 
adequate  and  effective  transfer  through  exclusively  verbal 
forms  of  communication.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  need 
of  an  appropriate  transfer  mechanism.  Interpersonal  dis- 
semination within  the  Districts  is  thus  seen  as  a nec- 
essary supplement  to,  though  it  cannot  be  a replacement 
for,  impersonal  (printed)  modes  of  information  transfer. 
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The  organization  and  training  of  the  District  teams  will 
require  an  appreciable  measure  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  DMRP  staff.  Groups  of  Program  personnel  are  en- 
visioned as  circulating  among  the  Districts,  catalyzing 
the  formation  of  District  teams,  and  familiarizing  them 
with  both  the  technical  outputs  of  the  DMRP  (in  the  con- 
text of  District  applications  rather  than  from  a pro- 
grammatic orientation)  and  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  information  transfer  mechanism.  As  the  District 
teams  gain  increasing  knowledge  of  DMRP-generated  informa- 
tion and  expertise  in  the  operation  of  the  information 
transfer  mechanism,  the  role  of  the  Program  staff  in 
relation  to  the  Districts  is  seen  as  gradually  waning 
and  finally  vanishing  as  the  system  achieves  total  self- 
perpetuation. 

• Information  Transfer  Mechanism 

Two  major  conclusions  of  this  study  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  DMRP-developed  information  and  technology  to 
the  Districts  were  that  the  work  unit  reports,  though 
necessary  Program  outputs,  are  not  optimal  transfer 
mechanisms  and  that  there  is  a perceived  disjunction 
between  DMRP  research  results  (regarded  as  generic)  and 
local  District  informational  needs  which  are  virtually 
always  project  specific.  There  is  thus  a requirement 
for  a DMRP  information  transfer  mechanism  which  will  (a) 
incorporate  all  practically  applicable  elements  of  the 
findings  and  methodologies  developed  by  the  Program, 
appropriately  organized  and  classified  on  a topical 
basis  and  (b)  provide  a built-in  information  retrieval 
system  that  will  permit  the  user  to  irmediately  identify 
and  access  those  portions  of  the  information  base  which 
relate  to  the  dredging  project  of  d'rect  concern  to  him. 
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The  general  system  approaches  to  the  enhancement  of  DMRP 
information  transfer  to  Corps  Districts  that  are  suggested  above  were 
formulated  in  response  to  well  defined  situational  needs  that  became 
evident  from  the  study  findings,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be 
institutionally  acceptable.  In  this  context,  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  made  with  respect  to  stimulating  District  self- 
motivation  might,  admittedly,  seem  difficult  to  achieve  because  of 
reputed  District  tendencies  to  maintain  isolation  from  each  other.  It 
is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  greater  the  degree  to  which  the 
Districts  may  view  isolationist  policies  as  supportive  of  their  inter- 
District  competitive  positions,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  this 
motivation  may  be  transferrable  from  a closed  to  an  open  pattern  of 
rivalry,  provided  that  acceptance  of  this  pattern  could  be  shown  to  be 
free  of  any  threat  to  their  respective  autonomies  in  other  areas  of 
sensitivity  or  concern.  The  recommendation  that  DMRP  information 
transfer  be  established  within  the  Districts  on  a self-perpetuating 
basis  through  appropriately  qualified  teams  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
and  acted  on  by  the  Districts  only  if  they  perceive,  whether  spon- 
taneously or  otherwise,  that  the  organization  and  support  of  these  teams 
will  directly  and  substantially  contribute  to  their  own  interests.  The 
findings  of  this  study  strongly  suggest  that  the  Districts  would  not 
establish  and  maintain  information  transfer  centers  on  the  basis  of 
their  academic  desirability  alone.  They  are  basically  mission,  rather 
than  tutorially,  oriented. 

The  capability  of  the  DMRP  for  implementing,  or  stimulating 
the  implementation  of,  the  three  recommended  system  approaches  varies 
considerably  from  one  to  another.  The  establishment  and  development  of 
District-wide  self-motivation,  based  on  the  approach  suggested  in  this 
report,  obviously  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  scope  and  authority  of  the 
DMRP.  Its  effective  realization  would  require  both  broad  administrative 
support  within  the  Corps  and  enthusiastic,  rather  than  merely  formal, 
acceptance  by  the  Districts.  However,  the  findings  of  this  study 
indicate  that  the  adoption  of  this  approach  to  self-motivation  would 
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not  only  enhance  the  quality  of  the  District  climates  in  terms  of  their 
receptivity  to  information  transfer,  but  would  also  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  further  expression  and  utilization  of  the  innovative  capabil- 
ities of  the  District  personnel.  In  addition  to  a favorable  impact  on  the 
transfer  and  application  of  DMRP-generated  information  and  methodologies, 
the  broader  consequences  would  benefit  the  Corps  throughout  the  total 
gamut  of  its  programmatic  activities.  The  requirements  for  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  recommendation  made  with  respect  to  self- 
motivation  (administrative  support  and  District  acceptance)  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  creation  of  self-perpetuating  local  ( i . e . , intra- 
District)  information  and  technology  diffusion  centers.  In  this  case, 
although  the  DMRP  obviously  cannot  initiate  this  approach,  it  would  be 
a key  participant  in  the  training  and  support  of  these  centers, 
particularly  during  their  early  stages.  The  third  recomnendation , un- 
like the  other  two,  is  entirely  within  the  DMRP's  implementary  capability. 
The  development  and  construction  of  an  information  transfer  mechanism 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  criteria  previously  identified  in  this 
discussion  could  be  readily  initiated  and  supported  as  a component 
activity  of  the  existing  Program.  The  availability  of  this  mechanism 
is  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  the  implementation  of  the  second  recommend- 
ation (self-perpetuation).  However,  the  need  for  the  information  trans- 
fer mechanism  is  independent  of  whether  or  not  the  other  two  system  ap- 
p-oaches  are  ultimately  realized,  although  such  realization  would  im- 
prove the  receptivity  climates  within  which  the  system  is  to  operate. 

Specific  Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  apply  to  the  current  structure 
of  the  DMRP's  information  dissemination  methods,  with  specific  reference 
to  the  Bulletin  and  the  work  unit  reports.  These  recommendations  are 
presented  in  association  with  the  considerations  on  which  they  are  based. 

• Distribution  of  the  work  unit  reports  to  the  Districts 
should  be  continued  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First, 
these  reports  are  read  by  an  appreciable,  though  small. 
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fraction  of  their  intended  audience.  Second,  the 

establishment  of  an  appropriate  DMRP  information  trans- 
fer mechanism  of  the  kind  alluded  to  earlier  will  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  complete  District  files  of  the 
reports.  Report  informational  components  which  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  inclusion  within  the  mechanism's  in- 
formation base  for  any  reason  should,  nevertheless,  be 
directly  identifiable  through  citation  provided  by  the 
retrieval  system  of  the  mechanism. 

Although  the  reports  are  issued  as  individual  documents, 
they  are  often  interrelated,  either  through  direct  as- 
sociation of  the  topical  areas  treated,  or  indirectly 
through  their  relationships  to  the  overall  DMRP  tech- 
nical organization.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
each  report  include  a summary  presentation  of  both  the 
DMRP  technical  structure,  with  an  indicator  identifying 
the  Program  Task  to  which  the  report  relates,  and  a list- 
ing of  the  titles  of  other  reports  whose  subject  matter 
is  topically  relevant.  This  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
(a)  familiarizing  report  readers  with  the  programmatic 
scope  of  the  DMRP,  (b)  providing  a perspective  from 
which  a particular  report  can  be  viewed  in  proper  re- 
lationship to  the  Program  as  a whole,  and  (c)  alerting 
readers  to  the  existence  of  other  DMRP  report  materials 
of  potential  interest  to  them. 

Because  of  the  relatively  low  levels  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  technical  structure  of  the  DMRP  as  exhibited  by 
both  Corps  and  non-Corps  recipients  of  the  Bulletin,  it 
is  recommended  this  structure  be  presented  in  the  publica- 
tion more  frequently  (such  as  every  second  or  third  issue), 
even  if  space  limitations  preclude  such  presentation  in 
other  than  synoptic  form.  Bulletin  references  to  the 
project  tasks  to  which  cited  work  units  relate  would  be 


more  meaningful  to  readers  with  only  slight  knowledge  of 
the  DMRP  if  these  references  could  be  keyed  to  a 
structural  outline  of  the  Program. 

• Even  though  moderate  to  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Bulletin  has  not  been  found  to  assure  comparable  know- 
ledge of  the  DMRP,  it  does  contribute  to  some  degree  to 
this  knowledge.  Further,  many  readers,  who  may  not  be 
interested  in  the  DMRP  as  a whole,  are  interested  in 
specific  topics  addressed  by  the  Program.  These  con- 
siderations, coupled  with  the  finding  that  relatively 
high  percentages  of  the  personnel  at  various  Districts 
who  typify  the  DMRP's  prospective  audience  had  never  seen 
the  Bulletin,  suggest  that  distributions  to  the  Districts 
should  be  increased.  Distribution  could  be  appropriately 
targeted  by  supplying  the  Districts  with  simple  forms  to 
be  filled  out  by  personnel  wishing  to  receive  the  Bulle- 
tin as  primary  recipients.  This  suggestion  should  be 
considered  in  association  with  the  study  finding  to  the 
effect  that  current  Bulletin  distributions  to  the  differ- 
ent Districts  do  not  relate  to  the  sizes  of  the  potential 
audiences. 

0 It  is  recommended  that  the  Bulletin  mailing  list  of  non- 
Corps  addressees  be  periodically  corrected.  It  was 
noted  that  many  of  the  individual  list  entries  are  no 
longer  valid.  Such  correction  can  readily  be  accomplished 
by  mailing  a card  to  each  addressee,  asking  whether  con- 
tinued receipt  of  the  Bulletin  is  still  desired.  The 
message  should  make  it  clear  that  failure  to  return  the 
card  by  some  given  date  will  result  in  termination  of 
the  mailing. 

0 There  are  many  individuals  who  are  unaware  of  the  DMRP 
but  who  have  environmental  interests  in  dredging  opera- 
tions and  who  would  be  appropriate  Bulletin  recipients. 
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It  is  suggested  that  such  candidate  individuals  be 
identified  through  review  of  recent  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statements  (EIS's)  addressing  Corps  dredging 
projects.  Many  persons,  including  both  local  officials 
and  private  individuals  to  whom  these  projects  are  mat- 
ters of  interest  or  concern,  respond  to  the  opportunities 
offered  for  commenting  on  the  Draft  EIS's  and  can  be 
identified  in  the  Final  EIS's. 

♦ 

Dredging  Primer 

Independently  of  the  recommended  system  for  the  transfer  of 
DMRP-generated  information  and  technology  to  the  Districts,  there  is  a 
clear  need,  as  already  stated  in  Part  IV  of  this  report,  for  an  elementary, 
but  fairly  comprehensive  documentary  presentation  of  various  important 
aspects  of  conventional  dredging  and  related  operations.  This  should  be 
designed  to  provide  the  reader  with  a general  understanding  of  dredging 
equipment,  procedures,  pertinent  economic  and  environmental  factors, 
dredged  material  disposal  practice,  and  other  relevant  topics,  rather 
than  with  minutely  detailed  descriptions  and  analyses  of  these  areas.  A 
presentation  of  this  kind  would  be  quite  useful  to  a substantial  number 
of  dredging-assigned  personnel  whose  knowledge  of  dredging  operations 
is  fragmentary  and  who  expressed  their  need  for  an  overview  treatment 
of  the  topical  area.  A dredging  primer  would  also  be  useful  in  providing 
conceptual  framework  which  would  facilitate  the  subsequent  understanding 
and  assimilation,  by  these  individuals,  of  the  more  specialized  DMRP 
outputs.  The  development  and  preparation  of  a document  of  this  kind 
is,  obviously,  in  no  sense  a DMRP  responsibility.  This  recommendation 
is  advanced  for  consideration  by  the  Corps  as  a whole,  rather  than  by 
any  particular  organizational  element. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CORPS  DISTRICT  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  TOPICAL  AREAS 
DISCUSSED  WITH  NON-CORPS  DMRP  BULLETIN  RECIPIENTS 


The  self-administered  questionnaire  used  in  the  survey  of 
12  Corps  Districts  is  presented  in  pages  A-2  through  A-9. 

The  direct  personal  interview  questionnaire  used  in  the 
subsequent  survey  of  6 of  the  above  Corps  Districts  is  shown  in  pages 
A- 1 0 through  A-22. 

The  topical  areas  discussed  during  the  telephone  inter- 
views with  non-Corps  recipients  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin  are  listed  In 
pages  A-23  and  A-24. 
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Sel f-Administered  Questionnaire 


CIVIL  WORKS  JOB  ENHANCEMENT  AND  INFORMATION  SURVEY 
((In  completion  estimate  total  time  required) 


Whet  is  your  pr Inc  1 pa i sres  of  work  responsibility1 

Mil  itsry  [~ 

Civil  Works 
Both 


ry  « 

50 


If  vour  response  is  "Mllltsry", 
do  not  continue;  return  this 
quest ionnsire 

If  "Civil  Works"  or  Both"  continue 


la  To  which  of  the  listed  "project  sress  and  related  activities"  are  you  presently  assigned’’ 

b If  you  are  assigned  to  more  than  one  project  area,  indicate  the  approximate  percent  (7.)  of 

time  you  allocate  to  each  in  column  b 

c Has  your  assignment  to  the  project  been  for  more  or  less  than  a six  month  period  (Column  c) 

d Do  you  have  an  interest,  whether  or  not  Job  related,  in  any  project  area1 

Y*»G  1 NoC  2 


If  "Yes’  check  those  project  areas 
in  the  column  headed  Have  an  Interest' 


Civil  Work 
Project  Area  and 
Related  Activities 


Basin  Planning  .... 
Bridge  Construct  ion.  Alteration 

Clearing  Waterways 

Dam,  Reservoir  end  Water  Control 
Dredging 

a Maintenance  .... 

b New  Work 

environmental  Inventory  and 

Assessment 

Flood  Control  

Hydroelectric  Power  .... 

Recreation  Resources 

Shore  Protection  and  Restoration 

Urban  Development  

Waste  Treatment  ... 

Water  Supply  and  Irrigation. 
Esiergencv  Operations  ... 

OTHER  Projects 

(Spec  If y > 


Assigned 


b 

X T Ime 


-rf.  jP  b0*'’  vO0'  ’ l*9S 

e.  No  t,V  uVb  aVV  than 


Y 

or-  i 
n~  i ~ 2 
f5C  l - 2 

J<fr~  l ~ 2 


l 2 3 _ 4 5 

i □ 2 c j c t s 

1 H 2 C 3 Q 4 n 5 

1 ~2  2C  3 □ * ~ 5 


2}r-  , • 

1 • 


}lr-  t |-i  2 

5'^  If-  l 

55r-  , r“ 

I - 2 
631“  x i“  2 


M1*2-, 

” t □ 2 ; 

- \ = l 

"O 

^;=2 

HIM; 


3 n 4 n 5 
: a -3  * n s 


■ 

3^ 

3 W 

4P 

4* 

s n 
\ = 

H 

4 ~ 
4 “ 

1 r 

r 

4“ 

5 “ 

= 

3 = 

4^ 

5 G 

3^ 

4^ 
4 " 

5 r 

5 G 

5 S 

And 

More 
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□ t □ 2 7"  1 □ 2 □ 3 0 * 1 5 


the  organizat Iona  1 categories  to  which  you  are  currently  assigned  (Please  Print) 
Division  _____ 


Have  an 

Interest 

Yes  No 
“ 1 - 2 
* 1 “ 2 
__  l ^ 2 
* l * 2 

~ l ~ 2 

*1*2 

R 1 


Branch 
Section  . 


What  is  your  present  Military  or  Civil  Service  Job  title? 
If  civil  servee,  what  is  your  present  CS  rating1 


Identify  your  area  ot  expertise  or  spec  is  1 izat ion . (le,  agronomy,  administration,  computers, 
environmental  analysis,  human  factor  engineering,  civil,  marine,  etc.  engineering,  materials 
of  construction,  navigation,  law,  soil  mechanics,  wave  propagation,  etc  ) 

(Please  Print) 


5.  In  your  job,  what  percent  (7.)  of  working  time  is  normally  spent  away  from  your  usual 
Job  location’ 

none  l 
1 - 207.  3 2 


l - 407.  □ 
l - 601  j 


21  - 

4 


61  - oq-. 

over  807. 
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6 In  the  list  t job  sc t ivit i es ,be low 

a.  Chec k the  activities  you  usually  perform  in  connection  with  your  Job 

b Of  these,  identify  the  three  (3)  you  consider  primary  to  your  Job  (Answer  by 
circling  three  (3)  activity  words . ) 


Authorizing  07 
Administering  OS 
C oord  mat  ing 
Directing  10 

Persuading 
Supervising  K 

Audit ing  . . ? 5 ^ 
Cont r 1 1 ing  1 J _ 
Cstabl ishing 
spec  if  icat ions'  5 _ 
Inspecting  . . 'o  __ 
Monitoring  • * ^ 
Record Ing  / I 


Arbitrating  . J9 
Appraising  . 20 
contract ing  . 21  >_ 
Enf ore Ing . . ■ 22  _ 
Permit  issuing 

and  licensingJ3G 

Prosecuting  . 24  Q 
Representing  . 25  i_j 

Approving  . . 26  G 
Conceptua l iz Ing  — 
Est  imat  ing  . 2 S 
Initiating  .24 
Planning  . . 30  _ 
’evlewing  .SI  G 


Ana i yz ing  . 32  _ 

Investigating  53^_ 
Observing  . • 34  _ 

Researching.  • 35  _ 

Report  Writingi^ 

Construct  Ing  57  __ 
Drafting  . Si  G 

Dredging  . 39  G 

Engineering  C 

Ms ints in ing  . 4 1 — t 

Mapping  . . j;  ^ 

Procurement  4 3 
Survev  ing  . 44  __ 

Servic ing  . J5  _ 

Test ing  . . 46  _ 


De legat ing 

47 

Organizing 

4e 

Selecting 

. 49 

Staff ing 

. 50 

Advising 

. 5J 

Consulting 

. 5 2 

Recommend Ing 

5 J 

Liason  . 

. 54 

Other  iAl 

7b.  Lonsiaer  :ne  tvpes  of  sour -es  you  would 
or  olght  use  In  acquiring  new  infor- 
mation. Some  are  listed  below.  Race 
ea^h  source  in  terms  of  its  usefulness 
:n  furnishing  information  you  need  for 
th»  "greatest”  and  "second  greatest" 
information  demanding  activity.  Circle 
for  each  source,  the  appropriate  number 
ac  rding  to  the  fallowing  scale: 


7a.  Of  all  the  activities  checneo  in  response  to  "6a"  above 

consider  those  which  place  the  great- 
est and  second  greatest  demand  on 
you  to  acquire  and  utilize  r.eu  infor- 
mation. Write  these  activities  In 
the  spaces  below. 


(If  none  requires  acquisition  or  use  :r 
new  information,  write  "NONE"  in  either 
or  both  blanks.) 


Always  . Seldom 

'Jj.ful  6—  3— 1 „,eful 


Associate  workers  6 

Conferences;  seminars,  workshops  66  6 

Demonstrations  6 

Formal  Course  work 72  a 

Non-i.irps  associates 

contacts  ac  meetings,  etc.  . 6 

Site  Visits 7 6 6 

Supervisor  6 

Trade  Shows C3-  07  6 

Books  6 

Bulletins 11  6 

Directives  & Guidelines  ...  6 

Journals  (Scientific)  ...  6 

Magazines  (Trade  4 Technical)  6 

Manuals ^ ( 

Motion  pictures,  Videotape  6 

Newsletters -’3  *> 

News  Releases 6 

Preprints,  manuscripts, 
correspondence,  etc 27  a 

Reports  (Technical)  ....  6 

Tape  Cassettes 6 


Greatest 

5 A 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5.321 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


Second  Greatest 
6 5 4 3 2 1 67 

0 5 4 3 2 1 

6 5 4 3 2 1 7/ 

6 5*321 

6 5 4 3 2 1 75 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

6 5 4 3 2 l 79 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

654321/0 
6 5 4 3 2 1 

6 5 4 3 2 1 U 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

6 5 4 3 2 l IS 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

6543217? 
6 5 4 3 2 1 

65432176 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

6 5 4 3 2 1 SO 

6 5 4 3 2 1 


A 


3 


'(  LTD 


9.  For  each  category  of  publications  listed  below,  check  the  way  In  which  you  usually  read  it 


Ge 


.6  V 

// 

' 4 o'  V 

// 

C i 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ 4 03 

- 40 

□ l 

□ 2 

□ 3 

H * 

— 

□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 

C4  -35 

-41 

□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 

C 4 

-42 

C 1 

□ 2 

G 3 

r 4 -37 

-43 

□ l 

□ 2 

□ 3 

H 4 

-44 

G i 

C 2 

G 3 

C 4 *39 

-45 

needs,  both 

now  and  in  the 

future  Do 

you  know  of  any 

-40 

Corps  Directives  4 Guidelines 
Journals  (Scientific)  .... 

Magazines  (Trade  4 Technical) 

Newsletters  

Reports  (Technical  

Consider  vour  'ob's  informational 
orgamzat  tonal  units,  such  as  CERC.  CERL.  WES  or  Corps  districts,  ocher  chan  vour  own 
district,  studying  and  or  working  on  one  or  more  areas  about  which  you  have  informal i ona 1 

n,,d'’  Ye , n 1 No  I 2 

If  "Ye s , print  the  name  of  the  unit (a)  and  subject  area(s)  being  studied  or  worked  on 
Unit  Subject  Area 


-47 

-4£ 

-49 

-50 

-57 

-5? 


b Do  you  know  of  any  major  organizational  or  governmental  agencv  effort  outside  the  Corps  which 
is  related  to  an  area  about  which  you  have  informational  needs1 

Yea 1 No  Hi  2 

If  "Yes''  print  the  name  of  the  unit(a)  and  subject  area(a)  being  studied  or  worked  on. 
Prganizat ion  Subject  Ares 


-53 


-54 

-55 


- 5S 


-39 


tOa. 


Estimate  how  much  time  per  month  you 

l - 15  hr s . 

n 

1 

76 

- 90 

hrs 

6 

— 

spend  readme  kinds  of  publications 

16  - 30  hrs. 

2 

91 

- 105 

hrs 

7 

•5C 

(le,  novels,  newspapers,  newsletters. 

31  - 45  hrs. 

n 

3 

106 

- 120 

hrs 

8 

magazines,  technics*  journals,  textbooks  46  - 60  hrs. 

=- 

4 

121  ■ 

and  over 

9 

- 6 1 

etc.)  at  home  or  work’ 

61  - 75  hrs 

G 

5 

-62 

-63 

Of  this  total  time,  approximately 

None  l 

31 

- 

401  n 5 

507.  H b 

71 

- 807.  H 9 

-64 

what  percent  ( X ) Is  spent  on  job/ 

1 - 10%  C 2 

41 

- 

81% 

and 

career  information  reading  at  home 
or  work1 

11  - 20%  3 

21  - 307.  H <» 

51 

61 

• 

607.  H 7 
707.  □ a 

over  _ . 0 

-65 

-66 

If  you  do  Job  related  information 

None  H 7 

21 

- 

30  %□  ^ 

61  • 

• 70%  □ 

9 

reading,  what  percent  of  your  5% 

6 under  2 

31 

- 

boxr  6 

71% 

and 

-67 

reading  do  you  do  during  work  hours' 

6 - io7.  r ) 

41 

- 

507.  H 7 

over  _ 

0 

ll  - 207.  “ 4 

51 

- 

601  8 

— 

■66 
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■ List  the  titles  of  those  publications,  government  and  non  government,  which  you  find 
helpful  ;n  terms  of  your  job  in  the  spaces  provided  below  under  the  Column  headed  a/ 
"Titles"  (If  none,  write  ’NONE"  and  proceed  to  Q.  13) 

b.  How  do  you  receive  the  publication'  One  can  receive  a periodical  either  as  a primary 

or  seconder  recipient.  As  a primary  recipient  you  receive  it  directly  from  the  publisher, 
addressed  vour  Job  title  or  surname.  As  a secondary  recipient,  you  receive  it  from  a 
source  other  than  the  publisher,  such  as  a library,  a friend,  office  copv,  etc.  Indicate 
as  appropriate,  by  checking  either  Prim,  or  Sec."  In  the  boxes  under  the  column  headed 
"b  Bee  Ipient  . " 


c.  Now,  consider  the  degree  of  relevance  of  content  of  each  publication.  Assess  the  content 
relevance  of  each  to  the  inf ormat Ion  you  need  in  your  Job  by  circling  the  appropriate 
number  in  the  six  point  scale  In  the  column  headed  "c/Relevance  of  Content.  ^ 
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a TITLES  (Please  Print)  b/  Recipient 
Government 

a 

■«<  o 
- V 

a.  50. 

L i ; 2 


c/  Relevance  of  Content 
SCALE 

Always  — - - Seldom 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


3 l C 2 

3 i C 2 

3 i C 2 

□ 1 □ 2 

GiC2 

GiC! 

□ 1 □ 2 



Non-Government 
(commercial,  a ademic , etc.) 

3H32 

□ 132 

3 i C 2 

□ l □ 2 

□ iC3  2 

3iG2 

Qim 

ni0  2 

□ lCJ  2 

QlQ2 

□ 2 

□ 1 O 2 


6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 L 

6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 
6 5 4 3 2 1 


-71 
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12-  Be » v w is  a number  of  statements  about  jobs  and  worn.  Please  in!  a*,  t 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement 


0 5 U 1 

Completely  Moderately  Slightly  Slightly  Moderately 

Agree  Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

When  the  workday  is  finished,  a person  should  torget  his  job  and 
enjoy  himself 


My  job  objectives  are  clear  and  well  formulated. 

A good  indication  of  a man's  worth  is  how  well  he  does  his  job.  6 

r.lven  free  choice,  I would  often  use  different  methods  end  techniques 
in  my  work.  b 

The  policies  and  guidelines  under  which  I work  are  inadequate.  b 

Whenever  possible,  a person  should  relax  and  accept  life  as  it  is, 
rather  than  always  strive  for  unreasonable  goals.  b 

Some  of  my  work  assignments  appear  trivial. 

I sometimes  receive  assignments  without  sufficient  allocation  f 
manpower  or  other  resources  to  do  the  job.  6 

casting  time  Is  about  as  bad  as  wasting  money.  ^ 

..ie  policies  and  guidelines  under  which  I work  are  incompatible.  0 

l have  a clear  understanding  of  my  responsibilities.  6 

Hard  work  makes  a man  a better  person.  b 

I prefer  job  assignments  bearing  high  levels  of  responsibility.  b 


Fhe  jobs  and  assignments  in  the  district  are  clearly  defined  and 
logically  structured.  6 

The  philosophy  of  our  top  management  tends  to  be  conservative;  in 

the  long  run  we  get  our  work  done  by  playing  it  slow,  safe,  and  sure.  t> 

Our  review  and  promotion  system  helps  the  best  man  to  rise  to  the  top.b 


Ked  tape  is  kept  to  a minimum.  6 

The  division  is  cnaracter ired  by  a relaxed,  easy  -going  working 
climate.  <, 

We  don't  rely  entirely  on  individual  Judgement;  everything  is 
double-checked.  b 

Immediate  management  shows  an  interest  in  your  career  aspirations.  6 

There  is  continual  effort  to  improve  our  personal  and  group 
performance.  6 

Frankness  is  encouraged,  even  If  our  views  may  differ  from  those 
of  our  superiors.  A 

I feel  that  I am  a member  of  an  effectively  functioning  team.  6 

In  the  district.  It  is  sometimes  unclear  who  has  the  formal 

decision  making  authority.  b 

Our  Immediate  management  is  willing  to  take  a chance  on  a g od  idea,  b 

My  supervisor  considers  it  ure^csserv  that  I che.*  every  dec*. 

with  him;  if  t think  l have  the  right  approach  1 Jusc  go  shesd  b 

If  you  make  a mistake  in  the  division,  you  will  be  reprimanded.  b 

Our  effectiveness  has  been  enhanced  by  taking  calculated  risks  at 
the  right  time.  6 

Excessive  rules,  admlniat rat lve  details,  and  red-tape  make  it 
difficult  for  new  and  original  ideas  to  receive  consideration 

Our  productivity  sometimes  suffers  from  lack  of  proper  planning 

The  philosophy  of  our  top  management  emphasise*  the  human  factor, 
how  people  feel,  etc.  b 

Continue  to  next  page 
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extent  ' which 


Completely 

Disagree 

5-321  J7 : 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 13) 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5-321 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 1 5 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

54321  1203 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 u5 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5432.  132 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 55 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 12  1 


6 ♦ } 4 ) 2 

. Moderately  Slightly  Slightly  Moderately 

■*r  Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

•.i  i in  the  Jivitlon  i-  mainly  a matter  ot  >ettlng  guidelines 
-r  subordinates . 


Completely 

Disagree 


V Tiaklng  in  the  division  is  too  cautious  for  maximum 

*ftt  tlveness.  6 5 4 3 2 1 

. n't  get  ahead  in  the  division  without  showing  Initiative.  6 5 * 3 2 1 

•e  poll  ;ea  of  the  district  have  been  clearly  explained.  6 5 4 3 2 1 

r ■ -an.igenent  Is  less  concerned  with  formal  organization  and 
tui'-  city  than  with  getting  the  right  people  together  to  do  the  Job.  6 5 * 3 2 1 

rn  r .iuc  ur  experience  in  your  present  posit  ijn,  please  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
each  listed  condition: 

* a •. cai  . y exists  In  your  present  Job,  and 

b m your  opinion  should  exist  in  your  present  Job. 

n bv  ir  .in*  a number  il  thru  6)  which  indicates  the  degree  to  which  a 
•-  -no  i cion  r teeling  actually  exists  and  to  which  you  believe  should  xisc  relative 
’ ’ ne  t ..vwing  scale  definition. 


Occas iona  Uy 


Opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  development. 

The  record  received  from  people  in  the  group. 

Receipt  or  fair  and  impartial  treatment  from  my  boss, 
pportunities  to  participate  in  varied  activities. 

Feeling  sf  being  adequately  informed  by  my  supervisor 
and  co-workers. 

lie  opportunity  for  promotion  within  the  organization, 
pportunities  to  use  one's  own  capabilities. 

opportunity  t do  a Job  from  beginlng  to  end;  that  is, 
the  chance  to  do  the  whole  Job. 

•pportunity  to  find  out  how  well  I am  doing. 

r:  rtumcies  lor  participating  in  the  selection  t 
methods  and  procedures. 

pportunities  for  independent  thought  and  action. 

The  receipt  of  reprimands  for  my  errors. 

Oppor  tunit  les  for  participating  in  >>r  making 
••  •mmendatlons  with  respect  to  setting  of  budgets 

The  freedom  to  experiment. 

elpt  • : i tatr  and  impartial  treatment  from  my 
o-workers . 


Actually  Exists 
• 1 - . I 


Should  Lx  1st 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


l 1 57 ) 6 5 4 3 2 1 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


(67)  654321 

6 5 4 3 2 1 


171}  6 5 


Some  factors  often  used  by  organizations  in  awarding  promotions  are  listed  below.  Please 
indicate  how  important,  In  your  opinion,  your  division  considers  each  of  these  factors 
In  considering  vou  for  promotion.  Use  this  six-point  scale  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  factor  in  the  promotion  decision. 

6 - 5 4 3 2 1 

Extremely  Quite  Moderately  Moderately  Quite  F.xrremely 

Important  Important  Important  Unimportant  Unimportant  Unimportant 

c-5 

Length  of  your  service  in  the  Corps.  654321  0-) 

Your  education,  training,  and  experience.  654321 

Quality  of  your  Job  performance.  654321 

Your  productivity  on  the  Job.  654  321  (10) 

Continue  on  next  page 


Extreme  iy 
Import  an  t 


Quite 

Important 


Moderately  Moderately 
Important  Unimportant 


Amount  of  effort  you  expend  on  the  Job. 

Your  contribution  to  the  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  your  organization. 

Your  dependability  on  the  Job. 

Your  Judgement  and  common  sense  on  the  job. 
Your  personality  on  the  Job. 

Your  Initiative  on  the  job. 

Your  cooperation  with  others  on  the  Job. 


Quite 

Unimportant 


Ex  t r eme 1 v 
Unimportant 


(Ml 


(M) 


15.  How  do  you  rate  yourself  relative  to  most  of  the  others  In  your  district  with  comparable 
managerial,  professional,  or  technical  duties’  Please  rate  each  of  the  ltens  below 
relative  to  the  following  six-point  scale:  For  each  Item,  circle  only  one  value. 


Outstanding  Excellent 


very 

Good 


- 1 

Poor 


Quality  of  your  Job  performance.  6543 
Your  productivity  on  the  Job.  6543 
Amount  of  effort  you  expend  on  the  Job.  6543 
Your  dependability  on  the  Job.  6543 
Your  knowledge  on  the  Job.  6543 
Your  Judgement  and  common  sense  on  the  Job.  6 5 4 3 
Your  personality  on  the  ,ob.  6543 
Your  ability  to  learn  from  the  job.  6543 
Your  initiative  on  the  Job.  6543 
Your  cooperation  with  others  on  the  Job.  b 5 4 3 
Your  overall  Job  effectiveness.  6543 


To  the  right  are  listed  trait  descriptions 
which  many  people  consider  to  be  require- 
ments for  success.  Considering  your  present 
position,  please  rank  these  from  the  one  you 
regard  most  necessary  through  those  you  believe 
least  necessary  for  success.  Assign  the 
number  1^  to  most  necessary,  number  2 to  the 
next  most  necessary  and  so  on  to  number  12^ 
for  the  least  necessary  trait.  (Use  each 
number  once  and  only  once  in  ranking.) 


1$; 


23) 


[28) 


17.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  within 

the  last  5 years  to  avail  yourself  of  any 
formal  or  Informal  educational  or  train- 
ing < ouraes  conducted  directly  or  spon- 
sored by  your  district  or  other  Corps 
• l«m»nt?  V«»Ql  No  Q 2 ( 53) 

If  "Yea",  write  the  number  (a)  of 
courses  by  general  category  for 
each  type  of  adm  lnlst rat  ton . 


CATEGORY 

Technical/ 

profess ional 

Adralnlstrae lve/ 
management 

Other 

Spec  If v pleas* 
If  "Other" 


Adaptable 

-29 

-3? 

Agreeable 

-3! 

-32 

Caut lous 

-33 

-34 

Cooperat lve 

-35 

-36 

Decisive 

-37 

-31 

Ef  f 1c  lent 

-39 

-40 

Forceful 

-41 

-42 

Imaglnat lve 

-43 

-44 

Independent 

-45 

-46 

Intel  1 igent 

-47 

-4  J 

Seif-Conf Ident 

-49 

-50 

Tactful 

-51 

-52 

Conducted 

or  Sponsored  by: 

District 

Other  Corps 
elements 

-54  -55 


-5  6 

ol 


-57 

-59 
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Does  trie  fixture  of  your  job  afford 
. opportunities  for  working 
ru  a ts,  personal  or  telephone, 
with  non-Corps  government  and/or 
i -government  personnel? 


If  "Yes”,  Indicate  with  which  of  Che 
Yes  ___  1 oc^anlzac lonsl  groups  listed  you  have  or 

No  [j  2 i07)  have  had  w°rklng  contacts.  Secondly,  which 

three  (3)  listed  adjectives  best  characterize 
your  Impressions  of  the  group,  (check  only  three, 


Working 

DESCRIPTIVE  ADJECTIVES 

Federal : 

Contact 
Ye*  No 

•V 

\<r  iy* 

**  <8°*  we< 
***  9° 

eoN 

‘ .V 

6iV 

% 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.  . 

WilGO  o 

i □ 

2 

Q J 

C4 

□ 5 C 4 

□ 7 

□ 8 

C 9 

•itt'nal  Marine  Fishery  Service.  . 

UilGG  o 

□ 

i □ 

2 

Cl 

□ 4 

G5  0* 

□ 7 

C 8 

G » 

‘•.itlonal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

(uinno 

Administration  . 

n 

i □ 

2 

G 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 □ 6 

□ 7 

Z 8 

□ 9 

..ciwnal  Park  Service 

i»7iog  o 

□ 

i G 

2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

C5  G 4 

Z 7 

Z 8 

Z 9 

. Department  of  Transportation 

UOIGGo 

n 

i G 

2 

C 3 

G 4 

~ 5 □ 6 

□ 7 

G 8 

Z 9 

• i.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  . . 

t23|  C-J  0 

n 

i G 

2 

G 3 

Z 4 

□ 5 G 4 

□ 7 

Z 8 

Z 9 

S.  e logical  Survey  

(26|GG<> 

c 

i C 

2 

C 3 

G 4 

G 5 G 4 

Z 7 

Z 8 

Z 9 

Navy.  ............ 

(29)  CG  0 

1 G 

2 

G 3 

^ 4 

□ 5 Z & 

□ 7 

Z 8 

Z 9 

• . . • a . U rate  Agenc ies : 

nservatlon,  or  Water  Resources  . 

1 32  ] GG  0 

1 G 

2 

C 3 

Z 4 

Z 5 z 6 

Z 7 

Z 8 

Z 9 

Port  Development  ...  

1351  — 'G  0 

z 

i □ 

2 

C 3 

~ u 

Z 5 z 6 

C 7 

z 8 

C 9 

Env : r mmental  Protection  or 

Pollution  Control  . . . . 

13J  ] □□  0 

G 

* □ 

2 

C 3 

Z 4 

G 5 c* 

□ 7 

Z 8 

G 9 

iame.  Fishery  or  Wildlife  . . . . 

[JilOD  o 

□ 

i □ 

2 

G 3 

Z 4 

G 5 G 6 

Z 7 

G 8 

Z 9 

Planning  Commission 

l«lOG  o 

G 

i □ 

2 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 D 6 

G 7 

C » 

n 9 

•.  - . ivernoent : 

Architecture,  Engineering  or 

Environmental  F.ng.  firms  . . . 

197]  GG  0 

□ 

i □ 

•> 

Q 3 

C4 

■ 

Z 7 

C 8 

□ 9 

Attorneys,  and  legal  profession.  . 

(50|CG  o 

□ 

i □ 

2 

□ 3 

Z 4 

□ 5 □ 6 

□ 7 

Z 8 

G 9 

.ervatlon,  Environmental  grps. 

I53|0G  0 

n 

U 

i □ 

2 

C 3 

C 4 

z 5 Z 6 

□ 7 

C 8 

Z 9 

Construction  Industry  

(56lGGo 

rn 

■ □ 

2 

G 3 

Z 4 

- 5 4 

Z 7 

Da 

C » 

In’  rmation  Srv . ; llbr ar les  , etc.  . 

159IGGO 

r-i 

i □ 

2 

G3 

Z 4 

□ 5 G <■ 

Z 7 

C* 

□ 9 

,;ew»  media.  Journalists,  technical 
writers,  etc. 
Testing  laboratories  

<«>□□<> 
USItJU  o 

;= 

i 

i tf 

2 

2 

8! 

Pi 

, 4* 

□ 5 “6 

Z 5 G 6 

G7 

5 8 

Z 8 

~ 9 
J9 

University  Institution  or  Research 

Center 

(iJIQr  0 

f] 

1 □ 

2 

0 3 

Z 9 

G 5 Z *> 

□ 7 

p 8 

□ » 

:*  How  long  have  you  been  either 

5 yrs  & 

less 

□ i 

lb  - 

20  yrs  Z 4 

31 

- 35 

Yr,Z 
vrs  G 

• civil  or  military  member  of 

6 - 10 

vr  s 

Z 7 

21  - 

25  yrs  f> 

36 

- 40 

the  Corps'* 

11  - 15 

yrs 

M 3 

2b  - 

30  yrs  . . J 6 41  vrs 

S more  __j 

17  n 


H t gh« st  degree  held 


No  degree 
Bachelor ' s 


Master ' s 3 
Doctorate  4 


[72l 


Year  In  which  highest 
degree  was  obtained 


-73 

-74 


In  wt.at  time  period 
were  you  born1 


Refore  1915  1 

1915-1919 
1920  - 192** 


Ci 

1925  - 1929  C 4 

1940  - 1944  j 

G 2 

1930  - 1934  ~ 5 

1945  - 1949  P 

3 

1935  - 1939  □ 6 

1950  b after  □ 

(75) 


Estimated  time  required 
to  complete  questionnaire. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION: 
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Personal  Interview  Questionnaire 


Teknekron,  Inc . 
W a sh ington , D C . 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Survey  *5129 

Information  Needs  Survey 


Samp  l etJ 


Date 


Time  Interview  began 


(SUGGESTED  INTRODUCTION:)  Hello,  I am 

a representative  of  TEKNEKRON,  INC.  ot  Washingt  n,  D C a-,  v ..  mav  r-  « . . . 
you  recently  participated  in  a survey  concerning  jobs  and  int  rm.i  m needs 
conducted  by  our  company  in  behalf  of  the  Corps.  The  questions  that  re.ated 
to  information  needs  were  general,  as  you  may  renumber,  in  the  sens*,  that  the. 
did  not  focus  on  any  specific  work  areas.  We  ar*-  now  conducting  a series  of 
interviews  with  district  personnel  believed  t.  be  involved  In  r interested 
in  dredging,  dredged  material  disposal  >r  derivative  operations  Through  your 
part ic ioat ion  In  this  Interview,  the  Corps  will  acquire  a clearer  unde rstand ing 
'f  the  information  requirements  of  distirct  personnel  in  the  dredging  work  areas. 


1.  Could  you  please  give  a brief  description  of  your  job 


2.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  suggest  new  or  different  techniques 
methods,  procedures,  etc.  to  dredging  or  disposal  operations’ 

Yes  1 No  Z.  (continue  on  next  page) 

(IF  "Yes  ) Could  you  tell  me  what  Initiated  the  action.  Was  it  taken  in 
response  to  a request  or  was  it  your  own  idea’ 

Request  X (continue  ) Own  Idea  3]  (continue* 


Could  you  tell  me  what  was  the  situation  or  circumstance? 
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i IF  ' -o")  Do  you  know  of  any  modification  or  recent  Yes  1 (Continue) 
change  in  the  way  the  district  conducts  dredged  "2  «A  k n 7\ 
material  disposal  operations?  *’°  s * ' 

(It  "Ye-  > Could  you  please  identify  the  group  or 
the  ::  title  of  the  person? 


Aside  fr  m this,  you  recall  any  method,  procedure 

°r  approach  to  a Corps  engineering  or  constructlo:  .»■  . ct  ^es  ~ 

• ■ ‘ r which  vou  made  a suggestion  or  recommendat ion?  ^'°  ^ CONTINUE  ASK  Q.  U 

(If  Yes")  Could  you  briefly  indicate  the  type  of  project, 
your  suggestion,  and  what  prompted  vour  idea? 

type  of  project: 


suggestion: 


U’hat  prompted  idea: 


Can  you  cite  an  instance  in  which  you,  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  part  of  a group,  found  it  difficult 
to  provide  scientific  or  engineering  support  for  a 
dredging  or  disposal  alternative  because  of  insufficient 
data  or  information? 


Yes  jL 

No  2 CONTINUE  ON  NEXT 
PACE 


(If  'Yes”)  Wh 3 1 was  the  issue  involved  and  what  was 
the  nature  (substance)  of  the  required  information? 

issue: 


SlJbgtance  of  information: 


(If  "No")  Is  your  answer  "No"  because  you  never  had 
an  occasion  to  need  documented  information,  or  because 
available  information  was  sufficient? 


Never  had  oc  as  ion 
Information  availa* 


JL  Ask  Q.  5 
le  T (Continue 


(IF  "Information  Available")  Could  you  tell  me  of  a 
typical  case,  the  type  of  information  and  its 
documentary  source? 


type  ol  information: 


source : 


5.  Asitfe  from  your  direct  experiences,  do  you  know  of  any 

instance  in  which  the  environmental  analysis  of  a project  Yes  _L  Continue 
design  alternative  could  not  be  satisfactorily  performed  No  JL  Ask  Q.  6 

because  of  the  lack  of  documented  data  or  information? 

(If  "Yes")  a.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  difficulty? 

b.  What  kind  of  data  or  information  was  needed1 

c.  How  was  the  difficulty  resolved,  if  at  all? 

a.  nature  of  difficulty:  M 


b.  intormation  needed: 


c • resolution: 
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6. 


From  your  knowledge  of  dredging  activities,  is  it 

your  impression  that  there  are  or  are  not , new  trends,  Yes*  occurin8  — 

eitner  developing  or  occurlng  in  dredged  material  disposal  *Io»  are  not  occurin8_2. 
approacnes  and  procedures?  (In  this  question,  the  term 
"trends"  is  used  in  a general  sense.) 

(IF  "Yes")  a.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  new  trends  and  what  factors  do  you  think 
have  stimulated  their  development? 

new  trends: 


stimulating  factors: 


i 


b.  Could  you  give  an  example  of  what  you  consider  to  be  a new 
or  different  disposal  approach?  


7.  In  your  opinion,  should  there  be  any  changes  in 
dredged  material  disposal  methods  and  procedures? 

Why  are  you  of  that  opinion? 


Yes  CD 
so  (2 
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8.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  decisions  concerning  the  disposal  of  dredged 
material  may  be  influenced  by  objective  considerat ions  and  external  forces. 

There  are  seven  categories  which  may  operate  to  different  degrees  in  any 
particular  case.  On  the  basis  of  your  familiarity  with  and  knowledge  of  district 
dredging  operations,  please  indicate  the  three  which  have  been  most  frequently 
inf luent ial . 

Categories:  (Listed  Alphabetically) 

I Attitude  and  viewpoints  of  governmental  agencies  at  all  levels. 

Characters  and  magnitudes  of  environmental  impact  of  practicable  a 1 ternat ives . 
JL  Ease  and/or  facility  of  technical  accomplishment. 

U_  Economic  Costs. 

Environmental  and  other  special  interest  group  concerns. 

6 Institutional  constraints  (regulatory,  legal,  etc.) 

T State  and  local  political  forces. 


9.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  tne  Corp's  Dredged  Material 
Kesearch  Program  being  conducted  at  the  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  in  Vicksburg? 


Yes  _1_ 

No  T SKIP  TO  Q 11 


(IF  "Yes")  Could  you  tell  me  how  you  first  learned  about  Verbal  Tj 
the  program,  that  is,  verbally,  or  through  printed  material  Printed  matter  T 
or  other  means?  Other  T 


10.  If  someone  were  to  ask  you  about  the  program,  what  would  you  say  about  it^1 
How  would  you  describe  it?  
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11.  The  next  tew  questions  deal  with  your 
opinions  about  the  scope  and  content  ot 
the  Dredged  Material  Research  ?rogram. 
As  you  may  or  may  not  be  aware,  the 
program  staff  has  published  a number  of 
specific  research  objectives.  First, 
we  would  like  your  opinion  on  the 
potential  usefulness  to  you  of  the  kind 
of  information  and  data  likely  to  be 
developed  under  each  objective.  To 
assist  you  in  responding,  here  is  a 
set  of  cards,  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARDS) 
on  each  of  which  is  typed  a defined 
objective  of  the  program.  Look  at  each 
card  and  indicate  your  estimate  of  the 
usefulness  to  you  of  the  kind  of 
information  that  the  pursuit  of  each 
objective  will  provide.  To  facilitate 
your  response,  here  is  a scale  card 
(HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  If  1)  showing 
a six  point  usefulness  scale.  Quickly 
read  the  described  objective  on  each  of 
the  small  cards  and  place  the  card  in 
Che  space  which  you  think  most 
appropriate  on  the  basis  of  your  own 
Informational  needs. 


Of  Major  Usefulness 


(AFTER  INTERVIEW,  CIRCLC  ABOv'E  THE  IDENTI F\ I 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  CARDS  SORTED  INTO  f'UMBERE'J 
SPACES) 


12.  Here  is  a list  of  the  project  ar.ij  which  collectively  define  the  scope  of  the 
DMRP.  (HAND  CARD  #2)  Please  review  these  and  tell  me  of  other  possible  areas 
which  you  think  should  alao  be  Included  in  the  program. 
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13. 


Here  is  a copy  of  p recent  DMRP  Newsletter. 

(HAND  COPY  TO  RESPONDENT).  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
copy  or  copies  of  this  bulletin  before'’ 


Yes  I ASK  0 14  thru  Q 22 

No  T SKIP  TO  Q 22 


14.  If  someone  were  to  ask  you  about  this  publication,  what 
would  you  say  about  it?  How  would  you  describe  it?  


15.  How  does  a copy  reach  you?  (READ  TO  RESPONDENT) 

By  mail  to  you  directly  from  DMRP  [T 
Your  name  appears  on  publication  routing  siip^ 
Prom  a co-worker  or  associate  _3 
Request  or  seek  copy  from  library  T 
Other,  explain  Jj 


16.*  When  you  first  examine  an  issue  of  the  DMRP  Newsletter 
what  kind  of  information  do  you  most  often  look  for?  . 


b.  Then,  after  that,  what  Is  ft  you  look  for? 
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Is  che  information  provided  about  topical  areas  usually 
sufficiently  detailed  for  your  needs? 

(IF  "No"  ASK)  Why  do  you  say  that?  ^ 


Now,  in  addition  to  the  kinds  of  information  you  might 
ordinarily  expect  to  find  in  the  DMRP  periodical,  what 
other  kinds  would  you  like  to  see;  that  is,  what 
additional  type  of  material,  if  any,  should  be  added  in 
order  to  make  it  more  useful  and  interesting  to  you?  •_ 


19.  When  you  have  completed  reading  an  issue,  what  do  you  Save  it  [Tj 

generally  do  with  it?  Do  you:  (READ  TO  RESPONDENT)  , — - 

Discard  it  [2 

Pass  it  on  2 ASK  b 

b.  You  said,  you  pass  it  on.  Do  you  know  where  it 
finally  ends  up?  That  is,  its  final  disposition 


Yes  (S 
No  ?' 


(IF  "Yea")  What  is  its  final  disposition? 


MH 


20.  Have  you  ever  had  a need  to  refer  back  Co  a past  Issue 
of  Che  DMRP  Bulletin? 


Yes  X CONTINUE 
No  J ASK  C22 


(IF  "Yes")  Was  It  easy  or  difficult  to  locate  the 
particular  Item  you  canted? 

(IF  "Difficult")  You  sa-ld  It  was  difficult.  What 
suggest  Iona , If  any,  could  you  propose  to  make  It 
easier  to  find  specific  Items  In  past  Issues?  . 


Difficult  T CONTINUE 
Easy  D ASK  Q 21 


21.  Can  you  remember  the  topical  area  you  wanted  to  look  up? 
(IF  "Yes”)  What  was  It?  . 


Yes  1 

No  2 


22.  Have  you  ever  had  a need  to  make  a request  or  prepare  Yes  X 

additional  copies  of  the  bulletin  either  for  yourself  _ 

No  2l 

or  for  others? 
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:3. 


Here  is  a list  of  titles  of  most  of  the  technical  reports  published  by  the  DMRP 
to  date.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  3)  Tell  me  which,  if  any,  of  the  indicated 
study  areas  does  or  could  relate  to  your  work  needs  or  interests.  To  facilitate 
your  response,  simply  read  aloud  the  number  and  associated  title,  then  respond 
with  a Yes  or  No  answer.  (CIRCLE  RESPONSE  IN  SPACE  UNDER  Q.  23  BELOW) 


24. 


Were  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  of  these  other  reports  before 
reviewing  this  list  of  titles? 


Yes  33 


No 


2 <SK4?; 


TO 


(IF  "YES")  Please  name  the  titles  you  already  know  of  by  their  ( RECORD  IN  Q.  24  SPACE) 
corresponding  report  numbers  as  listed  on  the  card. 


25.  Of  these  you  mentioned,  which  have  you  scanned  or  read  part  or  all  of  its  content? 

(RECORD  IN  SPACE  Q.  25) 

26.  We  would  like  your  opinion  on  the  clarity  and  understandab i lity  of  the  reports 

you  have  read.  (RECORD  EVALUATION  NUMBER  IN  SPACE  Q.  (Zb) 

(HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  #4 


Report 

Q 

23 

q 24 
Title 

Q 25 
Read 

Q 26 

0 

TITLE 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

"Disposal  of  Dredge  Spoil 

Development" 

01  • 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Feasibility  Study  of  Hydrocyclone 

. .Operations  " 

02  • 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Effects  of  Open-Water  Disposal... 

Gulf  Coast" 

03  ' 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

1 

"Discussion  of  Regulatory  Criteria 

. .Materials"  * 

04  • 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Investigation  of  Mathematical.  . 

. .Materials  "• 

05  • 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Practices  and  Problems  in  ...  . 

Projects  " 

06  ■ 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Literature  Review  on  Research  . . 

Criteria" 

07  • 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Regional  Landfill  and  Construction. .Availability" 

08 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Identification  of  Objectionable.. 

. . . Areas" 

09  • 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Demonstration  of  a Methodology... 

.Drainage" 

10  • 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Containment  Area  Facility.  . . . 

Rehandling" 

11  . 

i 

O 

L 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Legal,  Policy,  and  Institutional. 

.Enhancement"  • 

12  ■ 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Assessment  of  the  Factors 

..Areas" 

13  • 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

14 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

"A  Feasibility  Study  of  Lawn  Sod.. 

..Sites" 

15  • 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

"Guidelines  for  Material  

Creations" 

16  ■ 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

1 

A 
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Aside  from  the  DMRP  reports,  could  you  cite  the  title  of  some 
you  have  read  on  any  subject  which  you  consider  unusually  good 
of  presentation? 


other  technical  rer  rt 
in  tens  of  its  clan 


ty 


28.  a.  Now  consider  a different  area,  the  methods  used  to  communicate  and  to  convey 

information  about  new  technical  ideas  and  procedures.  Here  is  a list  (HAND  CARD  '>5) 
Please  tell  me  those  with  which  you  have  had  personal  experience.  To  facilitate 
your  response  simply  read  aloud  the  number  and  associated  method. 


(RECORD  BY  CIRCLINC  THE  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER.) 

81 

Conference 

10  On  site  visit  demonstration 

19 

Motion  pictures 

02 

Seminars 

11  Consultant  presentations 

20 

Consultant  reports 

03 

Work  Shop 

12  "Dog  and  Pony"  Show 

21 

In-House  technical 

04 

Meetings 

13  Professional  Society 

reports 

05 

Peer  (associate 

Lecture  Presentation 

22 

Journal  articles 

instruction) 

14  Sponsor  representative 

23 

Text  and  reference 

06 

Supervisor  instruction 

15  Symposia 

books 

07 

Subordinate  suggestion 

16  University  course 

2 4 

Newsletter 

08 

Demonstration 

17  Tape  cassettes 

25 

Notes  and  nemos 

09 

Trade  Shows 

18  Videotapes 

26 

News  releases 

b.  Are  there  any  others  that  are  not  listed  on  the  card  with  which  you  have  had 
experlenc?  No  g I{  "Yes" 


c.  As  you  know,  the  type  of  communication  may  substantially  affect  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  new  technical  ideas  and  procedures  can  be  learned.  In 
terras  of  these  factors  ie.  ease  and  rapidity,  which  of  all  the  communication 
methods  you  Just  mentioned  are  usually  most  effective  for  you;  which  would  you 
rate  as  first  and  second? 

First ; Second 

d.  Considering  (FIRST  METHOD  GIVEN)  what  have  you  found  in  this  type  of  learning 
method  that  contributes  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  your  learning 
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Considering  other  methods  you  have  experienced,  which  would  you  say  has 
been  the  least  effective  for  you  in  terras  of  ease  and  rapidity  of  learning. 


Why  do  you  say  that? 


If  you  were  asked  to  transmit  technical  information  to  some  group  in  your 
district,  would  you  necessarily  employ  the  method  you  identified  as  best 
in  terms  of  your  own  learning  efficiency?  Yes  _L  No  2J 
(If  "No”)  Which  one(s)  would  you  cons ider ? 


29.  Have  vou  ever  had  an  occasion  to  attend  a presentation  of  the  DMRP  provided  by 
the  program  staff?  YesX  NoQ]  (Skip  to  Q.  30) 

a.  (If  "Yes")  Thinking  about  the  content  of  the  presentation,  did  you  feel  that 

ic  provided  you  with  a satisfactory  understanding  of  the  DMRP  and  its  principal 
goals?  YesLL  Noi2j 

Why  do  you  say  that?  — • 


b.  How  would  vou  rate  the  presentation  (HAND  CARD  tf6)  in  terms  of  the  first 
6 point  scale.  (CIRCLE  #)  ^ ^ 

Stimulating  Dull 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

c.  How  would  you  rate  it  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  your  learning  in  terras 
of  the  second  6 point  scale.  (CIRCLE  ♦) 


Excellent 


< 

6 5 4 3 2 


Poor 

1 
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30.  How  would  you  characterize  the  exchange  of  ideas  within 


your  office  group? 


Frequent 

4 6 * 

Unrestrained 


Inf requent 
& 

Restrained 


31. 


We  would  appreciate  your  not  discussing  the  content  ot  the  questionnaire 
and  interview.  It  is  Important  that  we  get  people’s  initial  opinion  and 


views . 


THANK  YOU! 


Time  completed: 


^ Respondent ' s name: 

I 


Interviewer’s  comments: 


Topical  Areas  Discussed  During  Telephone  Interviews 
with  non-Corps  Recipients  of  the  DMRP  Bulletin 

The  sequence  in  which  the  topical  areas  are  listed  below  is 
essentially  the  one  followed  during  most  of  the  telephone  interviews. 

The  ordering  of  these  areas  in  the  discussion  of  the  survey  findings 
(Part  111(C))  was  slightly  modified  to  permit  presentations  of  related 
topics  within  common  contexts. 

1)  General  environmental  interest  areas  of  the  Bulletin 
recipients. 

2)  Environmental  areas  of  special  interest  to  them. 

3)  Environmentally  oriented  publications  read  by  the 
interviewees. 

4)  Recently  published  article  of  particular  interest. 

5)  Interviewees'  evaluations  of  the  communication  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  publications  they  read. 

6)  Identification  of  particular  publications  the  inter- 
viewees thought  could  be  improved. 

7)  Length  of  time  the  interviewees  had  received  the  DMRP 
Bui letin. 

8)  Their  general  impressions  of  the  Bulletin. 

9)  The  kind  of  information  in  the  Bulletin  the  recipients 
look  for  initially  and  after. 

10)  Recipients'  estimates  of  the  adequacy  of  the  information 

provided  by  the  DMRP  Bulletin. 

11)  Recipients'  bases  for  their  estimates. 

12)  Additional  types  of  information  the  recipients  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Bulletin. 

13)  Recipients'  disposition  of  Bulletin  after  reading. 

14)  Recipients'  estimates  of  numbers  of  other  readers  of 
their  copies. 

15)  Recipients'  need  for  referral  to  past  issues  of  the 
Bui letin. 
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16)  Interviewees'  judgments  as  to  ease/difficulty  of 
locating  items  of  interest  in  past  issues. 

17)  Interviewees'  suggestions  for  enhancing  ease  of 
locating  items  in  past  issues. 

18)  Examples  of  topical  areas  looked  up  in  past  issues. 

19)  Recipients'  experience  in  reproducing  (photocopy  or 
otherwise)  Bulletin  articles  on  the  basis  of  good/poor. 

20)  Recipients'  views  of  why  the  Bulletin  is  published. 

21)  Recipients'  views  of  which  environmental  impacts  of 
dredging  operations  are  of  hignest  research  priority. 

22)  Recipients'  awareness/nonawareness  of  the  DMRP  reports. 

23)  Recipients'  familiarity  with  DMRP  report  content. 

24)  Interviewees'  knowledge  of  sources  from  which  copies  of 
the  DMRP  reports  can  be  obtained. 

25)  Work  relatedness  (yes/no)  of  the  recipients'  environ- 
mental interests. 

26)  Approximate  numbers  of  people  employed  at  recipients' 
work  locations. 

27)  Approximate  numbers  of  professional  personnel  employed 
at  above  locations. 
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In  accordance  with  EP  70-2-3,  paragraph  6c(l)(b), 
dated  15  February  1973,  a facsimile  catalog  card 
in  Library  of  Congress  format  is  reproduced  below. 


speaker,  David  M 

Design  requirements  for  an  information  dissominati  r. 
an i technology  transfer  system  for  the  Dredged  Material 

( j 

H.  Weisgert-er,  feknekron,  Inc.,  Washing!  n,  D.  f.  *kr- 
IQ77 , 

[variou  paging  is.  7 cm.  • • ter- 

way-'  Experiment  Station.  Contract  report  D-77-1  1 
PreDared  for  Environmental  Effects  Laboratory,  U. 

Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Stati  o,  ksb  .•••*, 

. under  Contract  N’o.  1A  *W  39-7 5- E-"’  r 
Unit  OA01) 

1.  * >rps  District  surveys.  \ Dredge-.:  Material  P€ 

Program  (DMRP)  3.  Information  dissemination,  k.  • 
no  logy  transfer.  !.  Weisgerber,  William  H.  , .toint  a.'  r. 
nekron,  . eri 

'•  at  ion,  Vicksburg,  Mis.  . ^tract  report  D-f'-l 
'lA7.W3Uc  no.  D-77-1 


